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PREFACE 


Most  of  the  numerous  books  which  have  been 
written  of  late  on  Rationalisation  treat  it  from 
the  financial,  economic  and  mechanical  aspects : 
many  of  them  neglect  entirely  the  important 
influences  of  the  human  factor.  My  training, 
experience  and  interests  have  led  me  to  approach 
the  subject  from  the  biological,  psychological 
and  social  points  of  view.  This  I  endeavoured 
first  to  do  three  years  ago  in  a  course  of  six 
lectures  on  “The  Human  Factor  in  Business 
Organisation”  which  I  was  invited  to  give  as 
Muirhead  Lecturer  in  Social  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Birmingham.  Subsequent  experi¬ 
ence  and  reflexion  have,  I  hope,  resulted  in 
maturer  views  which  I  have  expressed  in  the 
present  volume. 

If  the  first  (or  pivotal)  chapter  proves 
difficult  to  those  of  my  readers  who  have  received 
no  biological  training,  I  suggest  that  they  may 
find  it  easier  if  they  return  to  it,  after  having 
read  the  second  and  third  chapters  which  deal 
more  directly  with  business  problems. 

Charles  S.  Myers 


July,  1932 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RATIONALISATION 

In  the  title  of  this  chapter  there  are  two 
words  of  uncertain  meaning — “ significance’ ’  and 
“ rationalisation/ '  “ Significance' ’  may  denote 
either  “meaning”  or  “importance,”  and  I  have 
chosen  this  word  deliberately  because  I  want  to 
use  it  here  in  both  of  its  senses.  “Rationalisa¬ 
tion”  has  been  defined  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
But  when  we  have  traced  it  to  its  origin  and  have 
followed  its  development,  and  especially  after 
we  have  compared  its  evolution  with  that  of 
living  organisms  and  of  groups  of  organisms,  we 
shall,  I  believe,  reach  a  position  in  which  we  can 
give  it  its  best  and  fullest  meaning  and  realise 
more  precisely  both  its  inevitability  and  its 
limitations.  I  will  ask  you,  therefore,  to  begin 
by  considering  with  me  the  evolution  of  Ration¬ 
alisation  from  the  biological  standpoint. 

Let  us  start  with  a  comparison  of  the  “one- 
cell”  organism  with  the  “one-man”  business, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  “many-cell”  organ¬ 
ism  with  the  “many-men”  business,  on  the 
other.  The  uni-cellular  organism  performs  all 
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the  typical  functions  of  life.  Its  mechanical 
energy  is  derived — as  the  mechanical  energy  of 
all  forms  of  life  is  derived — from  the  breaking 
down,  into  simpler  substances,  of  the  complex 
substances  which  it  manufactures  from  simpler 
ones.  It  takes  in  food,  digests  and  assimilates  it, 
and  it  discharges  what  it  cannot  absorb,  thus 
building  up  living  matter.  It  breathes  in  oxygen, 
which  by  oxidation  of  this  complex  matter  is  the 
main  ultimate  source  of  its  energy,  and  it  gives 
out  carbonic  acid  and  other  waste  products.  It  is 
irritable — or  sensitive — to  stimuli.  It  executes 
movements  and  it  reproduces  itself. 

In  the  multi-cellular  organism,  these  various 
functions  of  nutrition,  respiration,  irritability, 
mobility  and  reproduction,  have  become  special¬ 
ised  in  different  groups  of  cells  arranged  in 
tissues,  systems  and  organs — its  muscles,  tendons 
and  bones  specialising  in  movement,  its  lungs  in 
respiration,  its  kidneys  in  excretion,  and  so  on. 
Each  individual  cell  within  the  multi-cellular 
organism  usually  retains  at  least  to  some  extent 
the  originally  wide  functions  of  the  whole  unit 
from  which  it  has  been  differentiated;  each 
assimilates,  breathes,  excretes  and  reproduces 
itself.  But  each  has  specialised  in  some  one  of 
the  various  functions  of  life,  which  has  now 
become  its  dominant,  and  often  at  first  sight  its 
sole,  function. 

A  similar  process  has  taken  place  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  business.  At  the  one  extreme,  we  have 
the  most  primitive  business  conceivable,  where 
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one  and  the  same  single  individual  gathers  his 
material,  prepares  it  and  distributes  it.  At  the 
other  extreme,  we  have  the  most  highly  organ¬ 
ised  concern,  divided  into  purchasing,  producing 
and  distributing  “systems”  or  departments,  and 
these  further  subdivided  into  smaller  sections, 
each  comprising  a  large  group  of  individuals,  and 
each  group  performing  some  particular  special¬ 
ised  function. 

The  universe  of  living  organisms  is  a  two-fold 
one — comprising  a  universe  of  blind  mechanisms 
and  a  universe  of  purposeful  adaptation,  recuper¬ 
ation,  order,  ends  and  values.  The  former  is 
intrinsically  blind  to  purpose,  and  involves  a 
degradation  of  mechanical  energy;  the  latter 
implies  direction  and  is  characterised  by  a 
purposeful  building-up  of  more  complex  forms 
(physical  and  mental)  from  the  simple,  and  by  the 
differentiation  of  many  clear-cut,  apparently 
simpler  forms  from  fewer,  vaguer,  complex  ones. 
So  far  biological  science,  abstracting  mechanical 
activity  from  this  two-fold  whole,  has  concerned 
itself  solely  with  that  activity ;  but  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  widely  recognised  that  there 
is  nothing  sw^^-natural  in  directive  activity 
because  it  does  not  lie  within  the  abstracted 
mechanical  universe — however  ignorant  we  are 
of  its  nature  and  however  impotent  we  are  to 
explain  it.  Biologists  are  beginning  to  realise 
that  chance  variations  and  their  accidental 
suitability  to  the  environment  of  the  organism 
are  insufficient  to  explain  the  evolution  of  living 
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forms,  and  that  the  purposeful  activity  which  we 
experience  in  ourselves  is  not  less  real  and 
important  than  the  mechanical  activity  which 
we  experience  in  the  lifeless  and  living  world. 
Vague  and  slight  as  it  is  in  the  humblest  organ¬ 
isms,  directive  activity  becomes  more  and  more 
fully  developed  and  more  and  more  highly 
specialised  within  the  nervous  system  of  the  most 
complex  organisms,  becoming  there  the  supreme 
unitary,  co-ordinating  and  integrating  entity 
which  we  call  the  Ego.  But  even  in  man  there 
is  always  a  large  amount  of  autonomy  left  not 
only  to  lower  nervous  levels  but  also  to  his 
different  organs.  Specialisation  is  never  so  com¬ 
plete  as  to  reduce  these  organs  to  the  condition 
of  mere  mechanical  automata.  The  nervous 
system  is  not  responsible  for,  and  cannot  control, 
every  single  action  of  every  single  cell  throughout 
the  body.  The  various  cells  still  preserve  certain 
adaptative  powers  and  powers  of  direction,  just 
as  they  preserve  to  some  extent  other  functions 
characteristic  of  life,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  become  specialists  in  some  particular 
function. 

But  the  greater  the  degree  of  differentiation 
of  function,  the  higher  becomes  its  possible 
development  and  the  less  becomes  the  power  of 
individual  autonomy  within  the  living  organism. 
Thus  the  effects  of  injury  to  one  part  of  the 
brain  are  much  more  severe,  and  generally  its 
powers  of  restoration  are  much  more  restricted, 
in  higher  than  in  lower  forms  of  animal  life. 
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Specialisation  of  function  inevitably  means  the 
greater  dependence  of  the  whole  organism  on 
the  presence,  integrity,  and  health  of  its  more 
highly  differentiated  parts. 

The  evolution  of  businesses  has  taken  place  by 
integration  and  co-ordination  of  formerly  sepa¬ 
rate  units — rather  than,  as  in  the  evolution  of 
forms  of  life,  by  differentiation  and  subdivision 
within  an  originally  single  unit.  It  has,  therefore, 
seriously  suffered  from  a  failure  to  imitate  this 
just-mentioned  retention  of  the  originally  wider 
functions  of  its  originally  individual  units.  Each 
cell,  each  group  of  cells,  in  any  complex  living 
organism  retains,  in  some  degree,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  manifold  functions  of  a  uni-cellular  organism. 
Each  cell  assimilates  by  taking  its  food  from  the 
blood,  it  breathes  by  taking  up  oxygen  from  the 
blood  and  by  giving  up  carbonic  acid  to  the  blood, 
it  excretes  by  pouring  its  waste  products  into 
the  circulatory  system,  it  reproduces  itself  as  a 
rule  in  the  processes  of  growth  and  repair,  and 
it  exercises  direction  partially  co-ordinated  with 
the  direction  exercised  by  the  whole  organism — 
all  these  functions  being  exercised  to  a  subordi¬ 
nate  extent  in  comparison  with  the  special 
function  which  has  been  imposed  on  it.  But  in 
the  complex  businesses  of  to-day,  an  individual 
worker,  or  a  particular  department,  machine  shop 
or  clerical  office,  may  be  left  utterly  impervious 
to,  and  completely  isolated  from,  what  is  going 
on  in  other  departments,  shops  or  offices  of  the 
same  concern,  and  may  be  totally  ignorant  of 
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the  history,  reputation,  or  general  policy  of  the 
whole  concern.  He  resembles  the  old  inhabitant 
of  some  large  town — rarely  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day,  though  common  two  or  three  gener¬ 
ations  ago — who  has  never  moved  out  of  the 
little  quarter  in  which  he  was  born.  In  particular, 
directive  activity  may  have  become  so  differenti¬ 
ated  by  what  is  termed  “ functionalisation’ ' 
that  the  bulk  of  the  employees  and  their  depart¬ 
ments  are  hardly  more  than  mechanical  auto¬ 
mata  whose  activities  are  directed  and  controlled 
by  a  separate  group  of  ambulatory  officials, 
sharply  demarcated  as  a  specialised  directive 
organ  of  the  whole  concern. 

Now  I  am  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of  a 
comparison  between  social  and  biological  units 
in  their  development.  But  in  these  particular 
respects,  I  maintain,  biology  presents  a  useful 
and  too  often  disregarded  lesson  to  the  world  of 
business.  There  is,  indeed,  an  old  saying  that  the 
true  gentleman  should  know  everything  of  some¬ 
thing  and  something  of  everything;  but  under 
modern  conditions  the  expert  is  in  danger  of  know¬ 
ing  more  and  more  about  less  and  less.  The  lesson 
to  be  drawn,  then,  from  our  biological  comparison 
is  that  specialisation  must  not  be  permitted  to 
proceed  to  the  extreme  point  when  interest  and 
concern  with  other  vital  matters  are  wholly  lost. 

But  instead  of  such  excessive  functional¬ 
isation/ '  business  organisation  may  exhibit  the 
opposite  error,  that  of  excessive  “  departmental¬ 
isation  Here  each  department,  or  each  shop, 
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is  almost  a  water-tight  compartment,  with  its 
own  manager  as  autocrat  who  pursues  his  own 
more  or  less  independent  policy.  Between  these 
extremes  comes  the  likewise  unsatisfactory  “  line- 
and-staff  ”  method  of  organisation,  where  a  line 
of  officials  of  increasingly  subordinate  rank  is 
established  in  each  unit,  the  heads  of  these 
units  being  responsible  to  the  highest  ranks  of 
management,  which  provide  a  general  staff  of 
experts  on  various  problems  having  only  advisory 
powers  but  no  executive  authority. 

Later  in  this  book  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  in  greater  detail  to  the  disastrous  effects 
of  these  and  other  errors  in  organisation.  I 
mention  them  here  ony  to  draw  attention  to 
the  important  lessons  which  business  organisation 
may  learn  by  observing  the  lines  which  Nature 
has  adopted  in  the  evolution  of  living  organisms. 
Despite  certain  inevitable  disadvantages,  the 
higher  forms  of  life  have  succeeded  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  As  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  they  have  suffered,  for  example,  loss  of 
plasticity  and  adaptability  compared  with  the 
plasticity  and  adaptability  enjoyed  by  the  lower 
forms  of  life.  A  lower  organism  shows  far  less 
disturbance  and  permanent  loss  of  function  than 
a  higher  organism  when  any  part  of  it  is  injured 
or  removed. 

The  same  holds  for  the  more  complex,  as 
compared  with  the  simpler  business.  The  sim¬ 
pler  business  possesses  a  far  greater  flexibility 
and  resilience ;  the  more  abundant  and  more 
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complex  the  machinery  of  a  business,  the  greater 
is  the  difficulty  of  adaptation  to  the  changing 
demands  of  new  conditions,  requirements  and 
tastes.  The  huger  the  concern,  the  more  difficult 
it  becomes  to  preserve  the  enterprise  and  initi¬ 
ative  which  characterise  the  directive  activities 
of  the  smaller  businesses.  The  smaller  concerns 
are  able  to  enter  into  more  intimate  and  direct 
relations  with  their  customers ;  they  readily 
fulfil  new,  small,  or  special  orders  which  must  be 
neglected  by  the  larger  concerns ;  they  pick  up 
much  small  business  which  the  larger  concerns 
must  despise.  They  resemble  the  active  little 
motor-car  that  can  “nose”  its  way  to  the  fore 
and  utilise  narrow  lanes  in  the  competition  of 
traffic,  whereas  their  bigger  brothers  are  com¬ 
parable  rather  to  the  huge  lorry  over-burdened 
with  mass  products  and  are  impeded  like  a 
steam-roller  by  their  own  unwieldy  size. 

Just  as  the  simpler  living  organisms  have 
survived  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  despite 
their  competition  with  the  more  complex  forms 
of  life,  so  the  small  business  fulfils  special  social 
functions  which  cannot  be  eclipsed  by  those  of 
the  larger  concern.  Each  has  its  uses  and 
advantages  in  the  evolution  of  society.  It  is 
absurd,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  huge  business 
organisations  are  likely  to  supplant  the  smaller 
concerns  entirely.  Each  of  them  has  its  uses  and 
drawbacks,  depending  on  a  variety  of  conditions. 
Each  is  liable  to  its  own  inherent  dangers — 
extreme  simplicity  and  minute  size  in  the  one 
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case,  extreme  complexity  and  unwieldy  size  in 
the  other.  And  each  is  liable  to  a  common 
danger — that  of  conservatism. 

The  conservatism  of  the  smaller  business  is 
due  largely  to  reliance  on  the  (too  rare)  play  of 
intuition  and  to  the  insufficient  rule  of  intelli¬ 
gence.  Intuitive  behaviour — with  its  “feeling” 
that  such  and  such  a  decision  is  the  one  to  make — 
is  characteristic  of  the  simpler  living  organisms. 
They  act — and  act  successfully — but  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  reasons  for  their  actions. 
Intelligent  behaviour,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we 
all  know,  is  more  characteristic  of  the  highest 
living  organisms.  Intelligence  involves  reason¬ 
ing,  justification  for  decisions  and  the  ability 
to  plan  ahead;  and  these  in  turn  involve  ex¬ 
planations  of  and  improvements  in  technique 
and  systematic  research.  Too  often,  intuition 
divorced  from  intelligence  means  unwise  change. 
On  the  other  hand,  intelligence,  divorced  from 
intuition,  means  the  slow  and  laboured  se¬ 
quence  of  deliberation,  decision  and  resolution 
before  actions  can  be  embarked  upon.  The 
highest  living  organisms  owe  their  success  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  to  the  high  development  of 
their  powers  of  intelligence.  But  intuition — the 
foundation  of  unreasoned  decisions — is,  never¬ 
theless,  preserved  as  an  invaluable,  factor  in 
mental  evolution. 

In  the  evolution  of  business  the  same  opposi¬ 
tion  of  intelligence  and  intuition  occurs,  the 
simpler  businesses  depending  mainly  on  the 
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latter,  the  more  complex  on  the  former.  The 
dominance  of  intuition  has  as  its  sequel  the 
carrying-out  of  processes  by  guesses,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  reasons  for  so  doing.  Not  that 
such  action  is  necessarily  unsuccessful:  I  have 
been  told  of  an  instance  where  it  took  a  year  or 
more  of  the  highest  technical  research  to  formu¬ 
late  scientifically  the  valuable  methods  which 
had  been  traditionally  used  by  a  certain  aged 
operative  in  a  certain  manufacturing  process. 
His  forbears  may  have  arrived  at  these  methods 
by  a  series  of  trials  and  errors,  but  probably 
also  by  a  series  of  intuitive  guesses  that  such 
and  such  methods  would  prove  successful. 

Nevertheless,  intuition  is  to  be  no  more  despised 
in  the  life  of  business  than  it  is  to  be  despised  in 
the  life  of  the  individual  organism.  Such  judg¬ 
ments  and  decisions  are  essential  in  business. 
But  intelligence,  working  far  more  slowly  than 
intuition,  must  necessarily  replace  it  when  de¬ 
cisions  have  to  be  made  not  by  single  individuals 
but  by  committees,  and  when  they  have  to  be 
communicated  from  one  department  to  others, 
explained  to  them  and  justified.  Intuition,  more¬ 
over,  is  not  only  speedy ;  it  is  also  characterised 
by  powerful  conviction  and  by  a  compulsive  and 
“all  or  none”  character.  It  is  best  suited  to  the 
adventurous  autocrats,  the  old  “captains”  of 
industry.  Intelligence  is  not  only  relatively 
slower:  it  is  also  characterised  by  rational  and 
“graded”  characters.  It  must  necessarily  enter 
more  prominently  into  the  larger  businesses, 
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where  we  have  "statesmen”  rather  than  "cap¬ 
tains”  of  industry,  intent  on  trade  statistics, 
budgetary  control  and  problems  of  research  and 
improved  technique.  Thus  the  more  complex 
the  concern,  the  less  facile  must  be  its  move¬ 
ments;  whereas  the  simpler  the  concern,  the 
more  impeded  and  antiquated  are  likely  to  be 
its  movements  by  the  force  of  tradition  and 
through  the  neglect  of  systematic  planning  and 
research. 

Life,  as  I  have  already  insisted,  is  not  merely 
an  aggregation  of  mechanisms,  but  is  also 
characterized  by  non-mechanical  directive  activ¬ 
ities  which  are  most  highly  developed  in  the  most 
complex  organisms  with  the  most  highly  inte¬ 
grated  “  selves.”  Business,  too,  is  a  mechanism 
— a  man-made  mechanism.  But  into  it  also 
enter  the  "vital”  and  "human”  factors  of  ends 
and  values.  In  the  early  days  of  the  simpler 
business  concerns,  these  were  apt  to  be  limited 
to  the  making  of  profits.  It  is  a  characteristic 
of  modern  business,  especially  of  the  more 
complex  businesses,  not  only  to  consider  purely 
economic  ends  but  also  to  take  a  far  wider  and 
larger  view,  to  develop  a  far  broader  human 
understanding  and  a  "civic  sense”  of  satisfying 
also  social  and  moral  ends  and  values.  Business 
and  its  conduct  are  coming  to  be  regarded  not 
merely  as  the  concern  of  the  employer,  the 
director  and  the  shareholder,  not  merely  as  the 
concern  also  of  the  employees,  not  merely  as  the 
concern  even  of  the  consumers,  but  as  the  concern 
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of  the  entire  community,  even  of  the  whole 
international  world.  For  this  reason  also,  the 
free  play  of  unconscious  intuition  is  becoming 
more  and  more  subject  to  the  rule  of  conscious 
intelligence. 

Through  the  increasing  play  of  intelligence  in 
business  has  arisen  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  Scientific  Management,  characterized  by  the 
replacement  of  guess-work,  traditional,  or  purely 
haphazard  methods  of  business  conduct  by 
methods  based  on  systematic  knowledge  and 
research.  Ignorance  of  the  costings  of,  and  of 
the  times  required  for  different  processes  is 
dispelled  by  systematic  investigation.  Instead  of 
each  member  of  the  management,  from  general 
manager  down  to  foreman,  being  burdened  with 
a  vast  number  of  multifarious  functions  to 
perform,  he  is  enjoined  to  specialise  in  a  smaller 
number  of  managerial  duties.  Instead  of  being 
allowed  to  pick  up  his  methods  of  work  as  best 
he  can,  to  adopt  out-of-date  or  other  unwise 
methods  of  work,  or  to  form  no  definite  habits  of 
working  at  all,  the  employee  receives  a  careful 
training  in  the  most  suitable  working  methods 
revealed  by  previous  investigation.  Instead  of 
using  the  traditional  form,  weight  or  quality  of 
tool  or  implement,  he  is  provided  with  that  which 
research  has  shown  to  be  most  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  his  work.  Instead  of  his  engage¬ 
ment  and  discharge  by  a  process  of  trial  and 
error,  the  qualities  required  by  an  employee  for 
the  most  successful  performance  of  his  work  are 
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ascertained  by  systematic  inquiry,  and  measures 
are  taken  before  engagement  to  insure,  so  far  as 
possible,  that  he  possesses  those  qualities. 
Instead  of  payment  being  made  to  the  employee 
on  some  traditional  or  unscientific  basis,  efforts 
are  made  to  devise  some  scheme  which  shall 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  production. 

This  was  the  kind  of  research  organised  by 
that  pioneer  of  Scientific  Management,  F.  W. 
Taylor,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
bad  reputation  which  it  soon  acquired  among 
the  workers  was  largely  due  to  the  tactlessness 
of  Taylor's  genius,  to  the  misguided  enthusiasm 
of  Taylor's  imitators  and  immediate  successors, 
to  the  abuse  of  it  by  many  American  managers, 
and  to  the  rapid  changes  in  the  status,  attitude 
and  relations  of  the  worker  and  employer  which 
have  occurred  since  his  time.  The  dangers  of 
Scientific  Management  persist  to  this  day;  to 
these  I  shall  refer  in  the  next  chapter.  But  they 
have  been  largely  removed  by  closer  attention 
to  the  “human  factor"  and  by  the  realisation 
that  Scientific  Management  depends  for  its 
success  on  more  than  the  routine  application  of 
abstract  schemes  and  mechanical  principles — 
above  all,  on  mutual  good  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  Management  and  Labour. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  evolution  of  the 
individual  living  organism  and  of  the  individual 
business  concern.  It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the 
evolution  of  colonies,  packs,  herds  or  societies 
which  individual  living  organisms  so  frequently 
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form,  and  to  the  comparison  of  these  biological 
and  social  combines  with  the  combines  of 
individual  businesses.  In  both  we  shall  find 
a  consequent  differentiation  of  function  and 
structure. 

The  Hydrozoa  are  aquatic,  chiefly  marine 
organisms;  they  are  nearly  always  soft  and 
gelatinous,  and  they  include  such  creatures  as 
the  hydra,  the  jelly  fish,  the  sea-blubber,  etc. 
The  typical  genus  of  one  family  of  the  Hydrozoa 
is  known  as  Hydractinia,  the  polyps  of  which 
grow  in  the  form  of  colonies  in  shells  and  show 
a  moss-like  structure.  Each  polyp  constitutes  an 
individual  organism  of  the  whole  colony,  pur¬ 
suing  a  largely  independent  life ;  yet  it  is  depen¬ 
dent  also  on  the  other  polyps  of  its  colony,  and 
is  modified  structurally  so  as  to  perform  special 
duties.  Thus  in  any  one  colony  of  Hydractinia, 
certain  polyps  are  endowed  with  a  mouth  and 
tentacles,  and  are  known  as  “nutritive”  polyps; 
other  polyps  of  the  same  colony,  which  are 
mouthless,  are  variously  known  as  “reproduc¬ 
tive,”  “protective”  or  “sensitive”  polyps,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  special  functions  and  the 
corresponding  modifications  which  they  have 
undergone  in  their  structure.  Thus  the  protec¬ 
tive  polyps  are  thorn-shaped,  whereas  the  sen¬ 
sitive  polyps  are  long  and  slender,  adapted  to 
the  functions  of  scenting  food  and  danger  which 
they  have  respectively  to  perform. 

In  Physalia,  the  Portuguese  Man-of-War, 
another  member  of  the  same  class  Hydrozoa,  the 
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individuals  constitute  far  more  definitely  a 
single  organism,  no  part  of  which  can  be  removed 
without  serious  damage  to  the  harmony  of 
the  whole;  and  there  is  in  all  probability  a 
rudimentary  nervous  system  for  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  reception  and  inter-communication  of  stimuli 
and  for  reaction  to  them. 

The  more  highly  developed  individual  organ¬ 
isms,  instead  of  thus  developing  as  colonies, 
become  socially  united  into  flocks,  packs,  herds 
or  societies.  Some  of  these  combines  are  per¬ 
manent;  others  are  only  temporary,  e.g.  when 
birds  flock  together  merely  for  migration  to  new 
fields  of  enterprise.  Some  of  these  combines  are 
formed  for  certain  purposes,  others  for  others; 
e.g.  deer  and  sheep  combine  mainly  for  defence, 
wolves  and  certain  eagles  mainly  for  attack, 
beavers  and  certain  beetles  mainly  for  con¬ 
structive  work.  In  some  combines,  especially  in 
those  of  insects,  certain  individuals  become 
specially  modified  in  form  or  size,  or  in  sexual 
or  other  features,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
work  within  the  combine.  Some  combines  are 
leaderless,  whereas  others  acknowledge  and  are 
dependent  on  a  leader. 

Among  the  members  of  leaderless  societies  the 
communication  and  co-ordination  of  individual 
activity,  mental  and  bodily,  are  due  largely  to 
the  play  of  intuition,  sympathy,  suggestion  and 
instinctive  imitation.  But  with  the  increasing  de¬ 
velopment  of  intelligence  and,  hence,  of  rational 
deliberation,  the  superior  decision,  foresight, 
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initiative  and  adaptability  of  certain  individuals, 
as  well  as,  at  first,  their  physical  superiority, 
determine  their  prestige  and  their  acceptance 
as  leaders,  with  consequent  obedience  and 
discipline  imposed  on  those  who  submit  to  be 
led.  But  alike  in  leadership  and  in  submission 
to  it,  the  intuition  which  reigns  in  leaderless 
communities  does  not  wholly  disappear :  although 
supplemented  by  intelligence,  it  remains  a  most 
important  factor  for  success,  alike  in  leadership 
and  among  the  led. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  various  grades  and  kinds 
of  combination  of  individual  businesses.  Some  are 
quite  loose,  temporary  and  informal,  involving 
rather  a  tacit  understanding  than  a  formal 
union.  Such  “gentlemen's  agreements,"  as  they 
have  been  often  termed,  may  relate  to  the  places 
where  each  concern  is  to  sell  its  goods  (com¬ 
parable  to  the  territory  chosen  and  appropriated 
by  a  flock  of  birds) ;  or  they  may  relate  to  the 
prices  at  which  each  concern  is  to  sell  its  goods 
(comparable  to  the  use  of  animal  combines  for 
mutual  defence  or  attack).  Such  a  loose  under¬ 
standing  may  in  time  develop  into  a  more 
permanently  and  more  formally  constituted 
“association"  or  “syndicate,"  provided  with  a 
secretariat  and  determining  not  only  the  regional 
distribution  of  sales  and  the  prices  at  which  goods 
are  to  be  sold,  but  also  the  allocated  quantities, 
or  quota,  of  total  output  which  each  concern  is 
allowed  to  produce  (comparable  perhaps  to  the 
sharing  of  food  among  members  of  a  family). 
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Such  an  association  or  syndicate  may  further 
develop  to  a  stage  when  it  receives  and  delivers 
the  tenders  of  its  individual  member-firms  for 
contracts,  negotiates  joint  contracts  for  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  even  determines  which  of  these  members 
is  to  tender  or  to  offer  a  reasonable  tender,  and 
thus  which  of  them  is  to  accept  a  given  contract. 

So,  little  by  little,  we  may  pass  from  a  combine 
which  functions  merely  as  a  price-fixing  and 
output-fixing  “ring,”  to  what  in  its  most 
developed  form  acts  as  a  “cartel,”  the  central 
body  undertaking  all  sales,  purchases,  general 
transport  arrangements  and  marketing,  deter¬ 
mining  what  classes  of  goods  each  concern  shall 
manufacture  according  to  the  suitability  of  its 
factories,  and  pooling  the  knowledge  and  research 
of  each  concern. 

More  and  more,  too,  as  the  central  body  in¬ 
creases  in  growth  and  influence,  the  individual 
existence  of  formerly  independent  concerns  may 
become  reduced  until,  as  in  the  “trust,”  com¬ 
plete  amalgamation  has  taken  place,  either  by 
common  fusion  and  by  the  formation  of  a  new 
“holding  company”  which  offers  its  shares  in 
exchange  for  those  of  the  formerly  separate 
concerns,  or  by  the  merging  of  all  but  one  of  the 
concerns  within  that  one  concern  which  is 
known  as  the  “merger.”  J.  &  P.  Coats,  Ltd., 
afford  an  example  of  the  merger  type  of  amalga¬ 
mation,  making,  it  is  said,  eighty  per  cent  of 
household  sewing-cotton  and  most  of  the  thread 
used  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes.  In 
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certain  markets,  their  distributing  branch  (The 
Central  Agency,  Ltd.)  sells  not  only  their  own 
products  but  also  those  of  another  large  combine, 
the  English  Sewing  Cotton  Co.,  with  which  they 
are  believed  to  have  an  understanding  not  to 
interfere  with  one  another’s  business. 

Thus  in  the  combines  of  individual  businesses, 
as  in  the  combines  of  individual  living  organisms, 
we  meet  with  all  degrees  of  closeness  of  com¬ 
bination,  varying  from  loose  or  permanent 
associations,  in  which  the  combining  bodies 
preserve  to  a  large  extent  their  original  indi¬ 
vidual  independence,  to  amalgamations  invol¬ 
ving  the  total  loss  of  such  independence. 

But  in  the  biological  as  well  as  in  the  business 
worlds,  associations  are  not  limited  to  those 
individual  organisms  or  concerns  which  are 
identical  or  nearly  identical  in  character  and 
activity.  The  phenomenon  known  in  natural 
history  as  “symbiosis”  illustrates  quite  another 
kind  of  association,  where  two  very  different 
kinds  of  organism  live  together  for  their  mutual, 
or  at  least  for  unilateral,  benefit.  In  the  world 
of  business  this  is  known  as  “vertical”  combina¬ 
tion,  in  contrast  to  the  “horizontal”  combina¬ 
tions  which  we  have  been  hitherto  considering. 
In  the  living  world  the  class  of  lichens  is  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  symbiosis  of  fungi  with  algae; 
various  insects  and  plants  associate  together  for 
their  common  good;  on  certain  deep-sea  fishes 
live  colonies  of  luminous  bacteria  by  which  the 
fish  are  guided  in  their  movements ;  the  roots  of 
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leguminous  plants  house  bacteria  which  build  up 
from  the  soil  nitrogen  compounds  utilised  by  the 
plants.  In  this  way  the  products  of  one  organism 
may  be  of  service  to  another  which  permanently 
lives  with  it. 

So,  too,  in  the  vertical  combines  of  business, 
symbiosis  may  be  carried  out  to  such  an  extent 
that  one  huge  concern  comes  to  embrace  several 
originally  independent  concerns  respectively 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of 
diverse  products  arising  in  the  course  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  raw  material  to  the  finished  article.  For 
example,  certain  artificial-silk-making  companies 
own  chemical  works,  weaving,  knitting  and 
other  factories.  Certain  iron  and  steel  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  possess  their  own  coal 
mines,  ore  mines,  coke  ovens,  quarries,  etc. 
Sometimes  vertical  combines  have  extended  far 
beyond  what  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be 
their  natural  sphere,  besides  being  complicated 
by  horizontal  combines.  Thus  Lever  Brothers 
own  certain  tin  mines,  have  interests  in  paper 
manufacture,  and  undertake  the  sale  of  fish,  in 
addition  to  their  vast  horizontal  combine  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  similar  products ;  and 
the  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Trust  now 
controls  about  one  hundred  different  companies, 
in  which  the  original  manufacture  of  soda  and 
other  chemicals  is  now  associated  with  that  of 
dyes,  explosives,  fertilizers,  non-ferrous  metals, 
lime  and  other  products.  As  a  rule,  the  fixity 
and  rigidity  of  these  vertical  combines  are 
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inevitably  greater  than  in  the  case  of  horizontal 
combines,  and  their  dangers  are  correspondingly 
increased.  Against  these  must  be  set  the  advan¬ 
tages  gained  by  the  abolition  of  possible  obstruc¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  other  horizontal  combines, 
the  readier  flow  and  transport  of  materials  and 
improved  organisation  generally. 

The  organisation  within  horizontal  or  vertical 
combines  follows  the  general  lines  of  Scientific 
Management.  But  Scientific  Management  was 
originally  applied  to  the  individual  business 
concern.  When  its  principles  are  applied  to 
combines  (which  by  their  very  nature  are 
necessarily  concerned  in  mass  production),  the 
term  “Rationalisation"  is  now  generally  used  in 
place  of  “  Scientific  Management."  Thus  Ration¬ 
alisation  includes  what  in  the  case  of  individual 
businesses  is  known  as  Scientific  Management, 
viz.  the  scientific  organisation  of  labour  and 
management.  But  it  goes  much  further  than 
Scientific  Management  in  that  it  involves  closer 
co-operation  not  merely  between  individual  em¬ 
ployees  or  departments  within  any  one  concern, 
but  also  between  more  or  less  closely  associated 
or  amalgamated  concerns.  Moreover,  Scientific 
Management  is  occupied  primarily  (although 
not  wholly)  with  increased  efficiency  of  existing 
products,  whereas  Rationalisation  is  also  and 
especially  concerned  with  the  simplification  of 
the  often  needlessly  numerous  varieties  of  any 
particular  products  which  have  been  already 
placed  on  the  market,  and  likewise  with  the 
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standardisation  of  materials,  machines,  products 
and  their  packing  within  the  combine. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of 
Rationalisation  with  which  Scientific  Manage¬ 
ment  in  the  independent  firm  cannot  be 
concerned,  is  to  reduce  wasteful  competition 
by  eliminating  the  weaker  industrial  concerns 
through  purchase  and  subsequent  suppression, 
by  allocating  or  rationing  the  output  of  a  given 
product  for  each  member  of  the  combine,  by 
fixing  their  respective  areas  of  the  sale  of  a  given 
product  and  thus  abolishing  the  waste  of  cross¬ 
sales,  by  determining  the  price  at  which  any 
common  product  of  the  combine  is  to  be  sold, 
by  establishing  common  costings  systems,  by 
effecting  common  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  raw  materials  and  for  the  marketing  of  the 
products  of  the  concern,  by  spreading  over  the 
whole  combine  any  losses  involved  (e.g.  by  price- 
cutting  in  the  export  trade),  and  by  pooling  the 
results  of  technical,  commercial  and  economic 
research. 

Rationalisation  has  thus  not  only  technical, 
but  also  commercial  aspects.  It  is  engaged  in 
extending  the  principles  of  Scientific  Management 
of  the  smaller  independent  concerns  to  the  most 
efficient  working  of  the  huger  combines  of  con¬ 
cerns  in  every  conceivable  aspect  and  phase  of 
business.  Whereas  Scientific  Management  may 
be  compared  to  the  integration,  differentia¬ 
tion  and  co-ordination  of  function  within  a 
single  multicellular  organism,  Rationalisation  is 
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comparable  to  the  integration,  differentiation  and 
co-ordination  of  function  within  a  colony  of  multi¬ 
cellular  organisms.  Not  only  should  Rationalisa¬ 
tion  include  the  scientific  organisation  and  the 
scientific  study  of  the  best  technique  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  but,  as  was  insisted  by 
the  International  Economic  Conference  which 
met  at  Geneva  in  1927,  and  by  the  Conference  of 
the  International  Management  Institute  which 
met  there  in  1931,  Rationalisation  must  also 
consider  the  satisfaction  and  the  contentment  of 
all  grades  of  employees  in  their  work,  the  steadi¬ 
ness  of  employment,  and  the  general  conditions 
of  work  and  life  which  favour  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  their  personality.  It  must 
further  consider  the  needs  of  the  consumer  and 
ultimately  of  the  entire  community,  securing  to 
the  former  lower  prices  and  goods  more  carefully 
adapted  to  his  requirements,  and  to  the  latter 
greater  economic  stability  and  a  higher  standard 
in  conditions  of  life. 

Thus  ideal  Rationalisation  demands  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  business  not  only  in  its  own  purely 
selfish,  technical  and  commercial  aspects,  but 
also  in  its  wider  economic,  social,  and  generally 
human  (psychological  and  physiological)  aspects. 
And  it  has  been  argued  that  unless  all  these 
aspects  are  considered,  we  are  dealing  only  with 
a  pseudo-Rationalisation  of  business  affairs. 
True  Rationalisation,  therefore,  implies  that  in 
vast  combines  management  can  no  longer  be 
conducted  selfishly  and  solely  by  the  old-time 
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employer.  Indeed,  in  them  the  functions  and 
personality  of  the  single  employer  have  often 
ceased  to  exist.  The  employer  has  become  a 
board  of  directors  responsible  to  vast  thousands 
of  shareholders;  and  the  general  manager,  the 
acting  head,  is  tending  to  become  himself  an 
employee,  a  highly  salaried  officer  of  the  board 
of  directors  whom  he  advises  and  by  whom  he 
is  controlled.  All  classes  of  employees  are  now 
being  more  and  more  frequently  given  at  least 
some  voice  in  at  least  some  aspects  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Not  only  may  they  be  represented  in  the 
higher  councils  of  management,  but  we  can  also 
see  the  beginnings  of  the  representation  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  of  the  State  or  general  community 
on  the  boards  of  certain  “public  utility”  con¬ 
cerns. 

The  outstanding  risk,  as  we  shall  see  later,  in 
this  multiple  representation  and  conflict  of  mani¬ 
fold  interests,  is  the  loss  of  unitary  leadership — 
the  replacement  of  one  head  by  many  heads, 
and  not  uncommonly  the  control  of  business 
administration  by  financiers  who  tend  to  be 
rashly  over-speculative  in  the  creation  of  com¬ 
bines  and  obstructively  over-cautious  in  the 
later  developments  of  their  enterprise.  A  single 
leader,  as  our  biological  comparisons  insist,  is 
essential  not  only  for  a  single  business  organism, 
but  also  for  a  huge  organisation  of  organisms. 
The  leader  of  such  an  organisation  may,  and 
does,  refer  suggestions  to  committees  of  specialists 
and  accept  suggestions  made  by  them.  But 
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just  as  a  committee  cannot  act  without  a  head 
or  leader,  so  various  heads  of  committees  cannot 
co-operate  without  a  leader.  The  growth  of 
specialisation,  of  financial,  technical  and  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  and,  consequently,  of  depart¬ 
ments,  committees  and  discussions,  within  a 
huge  business  organisation  can  only  mean  that 
its  effective  size  is  dictated  by  the  effective 
physiological  and  psychological  limits  of  the 
controlling  and  directive  powers  of  a  single 
leader :  and  its  limitations  are  those  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  leader’s  personality,  genius  and  in¬ 
tuition.  Otherwise  the  government  of  these  huge 
business  organisations  must  come  to  resemble 
the  government  of  a  country  with  its  Prime 
Minister  and  members  of  a  cabinet,  heads  of 
their  various  departments,  in  which  desire  for 
security,  the  playing  for  safety,  fear  of  being  in 
advance  of  public  opinion,  and  other  causes  of 
resistance  to  change,  replace  too  often  the 
initiative,  enterprise  and  readiness  to  accept 
responsibility  which  have  always  proved  so 
essential  to  and  so  characteristic  of  the  profit¬ 
making  activities  of  smaller  businesses. 

Associations  of  employers,  like  associations  of 
employees,  were  originally  founded  in  self- 
defence  and  purely  for  self-interest,  in  order  to 
regulate  previous  suicidal  competition — in  the 
one  case  in  the  selling  prices  of  output,  in  the 
other  case  in  the  selling  prices  of  labour — which 
threatened  to  be  fatal  in  their  respective, 
equally  bitter,  struggles  for  existence.  At  one 
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time  efforts  were  made  to  avert  the  economic 
and  social  dangers  of  unfettered  trusts  and  trade 
unions  by  legislative  restrictions.  But  experience 
has  shown  that  the  increasing  publicity  of  agree¬ 
ments  and  good  and  common  sense,  as  reflected 
in  the  growth  of  public  opinion  and  in  the  powers 
of  public  authorities,  are  generally  far  more 
effective  than  prohibition  and  stern  State  legis¬ 
lation  in  tempering  and  regulating  these  and 
other  dangers  to  society.  It  is  thus  that  the 
importance  of  the  psychological  and  social 
factors  in  modern  business  life  are  receiving 
increasing  recognition.  To  their  past  and 
present  neglect  are  due,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
next  lecture,  many  of  the  serious  dangers  of 
Rationalisation. 
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CHAPTER  II 

SOME  DANGERS  OF  RATIONALISATION 

The  aims  of  combines  of  business  units  have 
changed  with  the  progressive  development  of 
Rationalisation ;  and,  correspondingly,  their 
psychological  and  social  dangers  have  changed. 
Originally  the  chief  object  of  all  industrial 
associations — whether  of  employers  or  of  em¬ 
ployees — was  to  increase  earnings,  in  the  one 
case  by  controlling  prices  and  markets,  in  the 
other  case  by  controlling  wages  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  work.  The  dangers  to  the  community 
of  such  purely  selfish  financial  objects  in  the  early 
conduct  alike  of  rings  and  trade-unions  were 
similar,  and  have  even  to-day  not  wholly  dis¬ 
appeared  :  earnings  are  liable  to  become  extrava¬ 
gantly  or  economically  excessive ;  individual 
differences  in  efficiency  may  not  receive  due 
recognition;  adequate  incentives  to  efficiency, 
improvement  and  progress  may  be  abolished; 
and  stereotyping  or  deliberate  restriction  of 
output  may  result.  In  all  these  ways  the 
community  may  suffer,  directly  or  indirectly, 
despite  the  increased  earnings  and  spending 
power  of  certain  individuals  or  classes  within  it. 

But  to  obtain  financial  success  solely  by  the 
control  of  prices  and  sales  soon  ceased  to  be  the 
characteristic  aim  of  business  combines.  Mono¬ 
polies,  it  was  found,  were  as  hard  to  maintain  as 
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they  were  hard  to  create ;  and  in  the  end  excessive 
profits  or  inefficient  service  to  the  community 
resulted  only  in  renewed  and  still  more  acute 
competition.  Consequently,  there  came  about  an 
endeavour  by  the  combines  not  to  restrict 
output,  not  to  augment  its  selling  price,  but 
to  increase  and  to  cheapen  output — by  mass- 
production,  by  “simplification”  and  “ stand¬ 
ardisation”  of  output  and  by  integration  and 
specialisation  in  organisation.  And  gradually 
this  stage  in  the  development  of  combines 
passed  to  another  when  it  became  recognised 
that  much  extravagant  wasteful  competition 
was  preventible  and  must  be  abolished ;  that  to 
avoid  the  disasters  of  over-production,  output 
must  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  demand ; 
and,  ultimately,  that  not  only  the  interests  of 
those  directing  the  financial  prospects  of  the 
combine,  but  also  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the 
employee,  the  consumer  and  the  general  com¬ 
munity  demand  full  consideration  if  Rational¬ 
isation  is  to  be  conducted  successfully.  It  is  in 
regard  to  these  aims  that  we  come  to  study 
to-day  some  of  the  dangers  which  confront  the 
realisation  of  true  Rationalisation — dangers  be¬ 
setting  the  employer,  the  employee,  the  consumer 
and  the  community. 

For  all  of  these  classes,  mass-production — an 
almost  inevitable  characteristic  of  business  com¬ 
bines — has  certain  dangers.  For  the  employer 
it  means  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  on 
highly  specialised  machinery  which  is  bound  to 
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deteriorate  with  use  and  is  liable  at  any  time 
to  become  obsolete.  A  machine  is  generally  de¬ 
vised  for  some  almost  unique  process ;  and  when 
the  manufacturer  orders  several  machines  of  a 
special  kind,  he  is  apt  to  be  placing  “  all  his  eggs 
in  one  basket.”  If  a  slump  comes  along,  if  the 
saturation  point  of  demand  is  reached,  if  im¬ 
provements  in  technique  occur,  or  if,  through 
the  caprices  of  fashion  or  the  vagaries  of  taste, 
some  new  demand  replaces  that  for  which  a 
given  machine  has  been  devised,  the  latter 
remains  idle  or  it  has  to  be  scrapped.  There  may 
be  such  narrow  margins  of  profit  on  mass-pro¬ 
duction,  the  initial  and  overhead  costs  may  be 
so  high,  that  financial  failure  may  be  threatened 
when  the  machine  becomes  useless  or  is  unused ; 
and  it  maybe  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  march 
with  the  times  and  to  “  scrap  ”  expensive  out-of- 
date  machinery  for  later  improvements  in  it. 
These  are  inevitable  dangers  which  affect  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  consumer  and  the  community  generally. 
They  clearly  indicate  that  mass-production  is 
best  suited  for  the  most  stabilised  products  of 
industry,  and  that  it  may  be  positively  dangerous 
to  the  least  stabilised. 

The  results  of  mass-  and  machine-production 
on  the  quality  of  the  product  are,  and  must  be, 
dependent  on  circumstances.  The  increased  uni¬ 
formity  and  precision  of  the  latter  may  be  a  very 
considerable  advantage,  as  compared  with  the 
usually  greater  variability  and  inaccuracy  of 
the  hand-made  product.  But  the  “shoddiness” 
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of  certain  mass-produced  articles  is  well-known, 
and  they  are  more  liable  to  accidental  defects 
unless  inspection  is  sufficiently  careful  before 
the  articles  have  left  the  factory.  I  remember 
well  seeing  a  quantity  of  defective  manufactured 
material  lying  in  the  yard  of  a  large  concern 
which  had  purchased  it.  The  manager  informed 
me  that  when  this  material  was  first  subject  to 
mass-production,  the  makers  took  good  care  to 
hold  back  any  defective  articles,  but  that  later 
they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  including 
them  in  their  sales.  I  asked  naturally,  “  But  why 
do  you  not  return  the  defective  stuff? ”  “I  can¬ 
not  do  that,”  he  replied,  “because  the  ring  is  so 
powerful  that  other  makers  would  refuse  me 
further  supplies.” 

The  effects  of  mass-production  on  the  employee 
are  well-known.  Instead  of  being  a  manual 
worker,  he  becomes  merely  a  machine  worker.  He 
makes  only  a  small  part  of  a  product  instead  of 
the  whole.  His  work  becomes  more  mechanical 
and  monotonous,  or  more  unnatural  and  thus 
mentally  more  strenuous.  He  is  tied  to  his 
machine  either  as  an  automatic  machine-feeder 
who  has  lost  all  his  former  possible  craftsman¬ 
ship,  regaining  relatively  little  in  exchange,  or 
as  a  machine-controller  in  whom  boredom 
becomes  replaced  by  the  strain  of  frequent  acts 
of  attention  and  adjustment.  Fluctuations  in 
the  demand  for  labour  are  often  greater  in  huge 
concerns,  and  the  replacement  of  manual  labour 
by  machines  must  almost  invariably  mean  an 
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immediate  increase  in  unemployment.  All  these 
dangers  are  inevitable  in  the  progress  of  mass- 
productions  ;  but  many  of  them  are  exaggerated, 
remediable  or  only  temporary.  It  is  surprising, 
for  example,  to  find  how  little  monotony  is  felt 
by  the  employees  in  a  routine  operation,  if  only 
suitable  employees  are  engaged  on  it.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising,  too,  what  unexpected  interest  an  em¬ 
ployee  may  take  in  some  apparently  monotonous 
task — one  which  appears  monotonous  to  the 
ignorant  outsider  only  because  he  has  never 
engaged  in  it. 

Moreover,  many  routine  machine  operations, 
at  first  performed  manually,  come  later  to  be 
performed  mechanically.  Much  of  the  machine¬ 
feeding,  formerly  performed  by  hand,  is  now 
carried  out  by  purely  automatic  devices.  The 
machine-feeders  will  in  time  be  replaced  by  grow¬ 
ing  numbers  of  machine-minders,  where  higher 
qualities  of  skill  and  foresight  are  demanded. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  the 
increasing  use  of  machinery  the  proportion  of 
skilled  to  unskilled  workers  is  increasing,  even 
although  the  number  of  unskilled  workers  and  the 
total  number  of  workers  needed  diminish.  Two 
problems,  therefore,  arise — what  is  to  become 
of  the  unwanted  duller  worker  who  has  not  the 
intelligence  to  become  a  skilled  worker,  and  how 
is  the  lessened  demand  for  human  labour  and 
the  consequent  unemployment  to  be  met,  which 
arises  from  the  growing  replacement  of  manual 
work  by  machinery? 
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These  are  problems  which  true  Rationalisation 
must  ultimately  face.  It  may  well  be  that 
machine-invention  often  evokes  a  demand  for 
new  kinds  of  labour  in  unforeseen  directions — 
multitudes  of  railway  employees,  chauffeurs, 
garage  attendants,  car-licence  issuers,  cinema 
attendants,  film-studio  personnel,  lino-typists, 
newspaper  sellers,  electric-lamp  workers,  elec¬ 
tricians,  etc.  But  neither  the  employee  nor  the 
community  will  be  satisfied  with  the  high 
probability  that  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  mass-production,  although  necessarily  caus¬ 
ing  immediate  unemployment,  will  result  finally 
in  an  increased  demand  for  the  product  (owing 
to  its  cheaper  selling  price) ,  in  new  occupations 
opening  up,  and  consequently  in  an  increased 
demand  for  labour.  There  is  a  growing  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  immediate  responsibility  of  an 
industrial  concern  for  the  undeserved  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  operations  of  Rationalisation,  whether  it  be 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  or  by  the 
closing  down  of  superfluous  or  inefficient  con¬ 
cerns  by  the  rationalised  combine.  Neither  the 
employee  nor  the  community  will  be  satisfied 
unless  industry  does  all  in  its  power,  e.g.  by 
reducing  the  hours  of  work  and  thus  increasing 
the  number  of  employees,  to  meet  the  worker's 
(especially  the  foreign  worker’s  repeated)  com¬ 
plaint  that  he  is  being  mercilessly  overdriven, 
overstrained  and  prematurely  worn  out  by  the 
machinery  which  he  has  now  to  control.  Neither 
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the  employee  nor  the  community  will  be  satisfied 
unless  industry  does  all  in  its  power — and  there 
is  much  that  it  can  do — to  replace  the  interests 
which  the  worker  has  lost  in  his  former  manual 
work  by  those  which  he  can  gain  in  his  work  at 
a  machine.  Although,  for  example,  he  may  be 
unable  to  pride  himself  on  the  quality  of  his 
machine  work,  he  may  nevertheless  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  pride  in  the  quantity  which  his 
machine  turns  out,  or  in  the  rareness  of  machine 
stoppages  or  of  spoilt  products  for  which  he  may 
be  held  responsible. 

No  doubt  we  are  only  too  ready  to  praise  the 
good  old  times,  to  over-estimate  the  more 
favourable  conditions  and  to  overlook  the  less 
favourable  conditions  of  work  which  obtained 
when  manual  work  was  conducted  in  the  cottage 
or  slum  home,  before  factory  and  machine  work 
came  into  being.  We  forget  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  lighting,  ventilation, 
hours  of  work,  wages,  standards  of  living  and 
opportunities  for  leisure.  And  we  fail  to  foresee 
the  further  possibilities  which  may  await  us  in  the 
future — e.g.  of  still  shorter  hours  of  work,  of  still 
greater  opportunities  for  leisure — as  industrial 
production  and  prosperity  increase  and  as 
machinery  reduces  the  demand  for  labour.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  true  enough  that  the  former 
small-scale  village  industries,  and  even  our  old- 
time  methods  of  agriculture,  are  being  annihilated 
with  the  increase  of  machinery  and  mass-pro¬ 
duction  and  with  the  consequently  cheaper  cost 
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of  output,  tillage  and  transport.  Peasants  are 
being  almost  forced  to  exchange  their  more 
corporate,  co-operative  life  in  the  villages  for  the 
relatively  cut-throat  competition  of  the  towns. 
Thus  not  only  the  worker  but  also  the  general 
community  suffers. 

One  other  ill-effect  of  mass-production  on  the 
general  community  has  yet  to  be  considered. 
On  the  one  hand,  mass-production  brings  such 
products  as  boots  and  shoes,  cycles,  motor-cars, 
and  gramophones,  within  the  means  of  the  masses 
who  could  not  formerly  afford  to  pay  for  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  tends  to  reduce  us  nation¬ 
ally  and  internationally  to  a  common  level  of 
mediocrity,  all  using  the  same  machine-made 
products,  and  to  discourage  individuality  and 
man-made  products.  Surely,  however,  this  is 
but  a  temporary  condition.  Surely,  for  example, 
sooner  or  later  the  gramophone  encourages  in 
the  more  musical  the  desire  not  only  to  hear 
better  music,  but  also  to  hear  music  actually 
played  by  human  performers  in  place  of  hearing 
a  mechanised  copy  of  it.  We  must  remember 
that  95  per  cent  of  the  world’s  wealth  is  utilised 
by  the  poorer  masses  of  the  community,  and  that 
in  many  respects  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
worker  to-day  reaches  a  level  higher  than  that  of 
his  King  of  but  three  centuries  ago.  And  we  must 
realise  that  an  older  nation  may  prefer  to 
specialise  on  better-class,  more  highly  individual¬ 
ised,  more  expensive  goods,  importing  most  of 
the  commoner  varieties  from  other  countries 
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where  lack  of  tradition,  individuality,  taste  or 
craftsmanship,  or  the  exaggerated  worship  of 
money  affords  a  better  soil  for  the  development 
of  mass-production  methods. 

The  same  difficulty  attends  the  “simplifi¬ 
cation”  of  products  in  which  Rationalisation  is 
also  properly  engaged — that  is  to  say,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  needless  number  of  sizes,  shapes  and 
other  differences  which  are  to  be  found  in  every¬ 
day  commodities.  Carried  to  an  excess,  such 
reduction  may  result  in  dis-service  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  hindering  originality  and  progress  and 
stereotyping  a  given  product.  Nevertheless, 
when  we  consider  how  many  varieties  of  a  given 
product  have  arisen  by  mere  accident,  by 
customers'  whims  or  by  lack  of  system,  when  we 
consider  how  many  of  them  are  needless,  have 
been  preserved  by  tradition  and  involve  a  useless 
waste  of  energy  and  money,  we  can  only  con¬ 
clude,  as  indeed  we  were  compelled  to  conclude 
in  the  case  of  mass-production  and  machinery, 
that  caution,  not  opposition,  is  needed  in  the 
future  development  of  simplification,  so  that  we 
may  avoid  the  dangers  of  too  uniform  habits  (in 
the  community  or  as  between  different  communi¬ 
ties),  which  breed  a  too  mechanical,  insufficiently 
individualised,  humanity.  We  have  once  again 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  rising  standards  of 
living  which  result  from  true  Rationalisation, 
bid  man  assert  his  individuality  and  render  him 
dissatisfied  with  the  common  machine-made 
mass-product,  where  the  hand-made  article  is 
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finer  and  more  beautiful  and  possesses  greater 
individuality. 

The  simplification  of  products,  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  is  closely  associated  with 
yet  another  characteristic  aim  of  Rationalisation 
— that  of  “specialisation/'  Instead  of  many  busi¬ 
nesses  making  a  number  of  identical  products  or 
parts  of  a  product,  a  combine  of  businesses  allots 
the  manufacture  of  one  product,  or  one  part  of 
it,  to  one  factory,  another  to  a  second,  another 
to  a  third,  and  so  on.  Such  differentiation  of 
function,  which  occurs,  as  we  have  seen,  in  com¬ 
bines  within  the  biological  world,  is  here  imitated 
by  Rationalisation  in  combines  within  the  world 
of  business.  The  chief  dangers  which  beset  the 
extreme  specialisation  of  manufacture  are  those 
to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  in  the  growth 
and  specialisation  of  machinery.  These  are  liable 
to  occur  more  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
articles  which  are  likely  to  change  in  character 
or  demand  owing  to  vagaries  of  taste  and 
fashion  or  other  causes,  or  where  the  methods  of 
manufacture  are  likely  to  undergo  radical  change. 
Increased  specialisation  of  products  means  dimin¬ 
ished  flexibility  and  plasticity,  and  is  apt  to  lead 
to  increased  conservatism. 

Besides  aiming  at  specialisation  of  product, 
Rationalisation  aims  also  at  specialisation  of  the 
consumers  and  at  specialisation  of  the  duties  of 
workers  and  management.  Under  Rationalis¬ 
ation,  the  market  is  divided  among  different 
members  of  the  combine.  That  is  to  say,  the 
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selling  areas  of  formerly  rival  concerns  are  now 
clearly  defined ;  and  if  customers  wish  to  use  the 
services  of  these  concerns,  they  are  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  choose  between  them,  but  are  bound 
to  deal  with  the  one  to  which  the  area  in  which 
they  live  or  work  has  been  allotted.  Here,  again, 
is  a  certain  danger.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
products  of  individual  member-firms  of  the 
combine  retain  a  certain  individuality  after  its 
rationalisation,  the  consumer  may  suffer  from 
inability  to  choose  the  particular  variety  of 
product  which  suits  him  best.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  products  of  individual  member-firms 
of  the  combine  are  made  identical  by  the 
standardisation  and  simplification  enforced  by 
Rationalisation,  again  the  customer  may  suffer 
from  undue  stereotyping  of  the  product  and 
from  excessive  reduction  in  its  varieties. 

But  the  greatest  dangers  of  specialisation  occur 
when  Rationalisation  applies  it  to  the  workers 
and  to  management  without  adequate  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  “human  factor."  Its  application  to 
the  individual  business  concern  was  first  system¬ 
atically  attempted  by  F.  W.  Taylor,  under  the 
name  of  Scientific  Management.  The  disrepute 
and  disfavour  into  which  it  fell  initially  was 
mainly  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  human  factor. 
Taylor  was  right  in  insisting  that  truly  Scientific 
Management  neither  drove  nor  overworked  the 
worker.  But  when  by  his  experiments  on  the 
best  methods  of  shovelling  at  the  Bethlem  Steel 
Company's  Works,  he  was  able  to  reduce  the 
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number  of  shovellers  from  about  500  to  140 ; 
when  he  tried  to  drive  out  the  less  efficient 
workers  by  introducing  systems  of  payment 
which  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  earn  a 
living  wage;  when  he  told  his  workers  “You 
know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  high-priced  man 
has  to  do  exactly  as  he's  told  from  morning  till 
night/'  and  that  they  had  to  “bear  in  mind  that 
each  shop  exists  first,  last,  and  all  times  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  dividends  to  its  owners ; "  when 
he  endeavoured  to  force  all  workers  into  adopting 
what  on  false  physiological  and  psychological 
grounds  was  termed  “the  one  best  way;"  when, 
not  without  reason,  they  began  to  fear  that  all 
craft  knowledge  was  being  taken  from  them  and 
vested  in  management,  and  that  they  were  being 
reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  automata,  subject 
to  the  commands  of  numerous  shop  “bosses," 
each  a  specialist,  in  his  way — it  is  hardly  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  workers  protested  and  rebelled 
against  such  so-called  Scientific  Management. 

In  recent  years  these  objections  have  largely 
been  overcome  by  the  omission  of  certain  parts 
of  Taylor's  system,  by  the  wiser  application  of 
other  parts,  by  the  inclusion  in  Scientific  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  Industrial 
Psychology  and  Physiology,  and  by  a  better 
understanding  on  both  sides  of  the  functions  and 
inter-relations  of  Labour  and  Management.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  far  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  these  two  as  regards  Scientific 
Management ;  the  interest  which  the  employees 
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can  take  in  the  welfare  of  the  concern,  and  in  the 
science  of  their  special  occupation,  is  no  longer 
neglected. 

Mainly  through  the  increasing  influence  of, 
and  the  researches  carried  out  by,  the  industrial 
psychologist,  it  has  become  recognised  that  there 
is  no  “one  best  way”  of  carrying  out  work,  that 
different  styles  are  suited  to  different  workers, 
and  that  the  principles  of  training  should  be 
based  rather  on  the  prevention  of  the  worker 
from  acquiring  undoubtedly  bad  habits  of  work, 
than  on  forcing  him  to  adopt  a  uniform  method 
which  may  be  unsuited  to  him.  It  has  become 
recognised  that  one  cannot  hope  to  arrive  at  a 
good  method  of  work  by  observing  a  number  of 
expert  workers,  and  by  combining  the  good 
methods  adopted  by  each  of  these  in  carrying  out 
a  different  element  of  which  the  whole  operation 
is  composed :  the  biological  whole  is  more  than 
the  mere  sum  of  its  different  parts.  The  old  ideas 
are  fast  dying  out  that  the  worker  is  to  be 
considered  and  treated  as  a  piece  of  mechanism ; 
that  craftsmanship  must  be  maintained  as  a 
secret  system  of  unorganised  traditional  skill 
devoid  of  scientific  basis;  that  pay  is  the  sole 
adequate  incentive  to  satisfactory  work;  that 
what  benefits  the  employer  must  be  harmful  to 
the  employee,  and  that  what  benefits  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  the  maximum  possible  number  of 
persons  employed  on  a  given  job. 

Taylor  was  an  engineer.  His  legitimate  object 
was  to  reduce  to  law,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
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mathematical  formulae,  all  the  traditional  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  methods  of  work,  to  improve 
on  such  knowledge,  and  to  substitute  exact 
knowledge  for  mere  opinion,  by  research,  obser¬ 
vation,  and  better  organisation.  He  was  im¬ 
pelled  towards  this  aim  by  the  low  morale  and 
low  productivity  obtaining  among  the  workers 
under  his  charge.  His  engineering  training  led 
him  to  carry  out  pioneer  and  valuable  research 
into,  and  improvements  in  tools,  appliances  and 
machines,  planning  and  routing,  the  movements 
of  the  worker,  and  the  distribution  of  his  hours 
of  work  and  rest.  But  initially  at  least  he 
showed  insufficient  regard  for  the  human  factor. 
A  product  of  his  time,  he  adopted  the  current 
practice  of  foremanship,  at  war  with  workers 
and  trade-unions,  and  intent  on  forcing  produc¬ 
tion  to  its  utmost  limits  without  taking  ade¬ 
quate  pains  to  secure  the  employees'  good-will. 
Although  he  recognised  that  Scientific  Manage¬ 
ment  was  impossible  without  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  co-operation  between  Management 
and  Labour,  its  early  difficulties  were  the  direct 
outcome  of  his  failure  to  secure  these  essential 
conditions  for  its  success. 

Taylor's  efforts  to  functionalise  management 
resulted  in  the  worker  being  subject  to  a  for¬ 
bidding  number  of  different  ‘ ‘  bosses. ' '  He  estab¬ 
lished  route  clerks  engaged  in  the  order  of  the 
work,  instruction  card  men  engaged  in  filling 
in  cards  of  the  cost  and  time  of  the  work,  “gang 
bosses  "  engaged  in  setting  up  machinery,  “  speed 
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bosses  ”  engaged  in  choosing  and  specifying  tools 
and  in  determining  other  factors  making  for  the 
greatest  speed  of  work,  inspectors  engaged  in 
maintaining  the  quality  of  work,  “repair  bosses ” 
engaged  in  the  care  of  machines,  and  others 
engaged  in  preserving  shop  discipline.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  the  worker  rebelled  against 
such  excessive  interferences,  and  that  he  feared 
not  only  increased  unemployment  but  undue 
wearing  out  owing  to  excessive  speeding-up  ?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  with  the  transfer  of  his  craft 
knowledge  to  Management,  with  the  compulsion 
to  adopt  the  working  methods  dictated  by 
Management,  and  with  the  increasing  speciali¬ 
sation  of  his  work,  he  feared  that  he  would 
become  a  mere  automaton,  everlastingly  engaged 
and  only  employable  on  one  single  operation  ? 

Let  me  cite  the  experiences  of  the  Taylor 
system  as  narrated  by  a  British  craftsman,  who 
“worked  in  some  shops  where  attempts  were 
made  to  enforce  it  in  all  its  nakedness.  An 
extremely  complicated  system  of  premium  bonus 
was  taking  the  place  of  piecework  and  straight 
time  or  hourly  work — a  system  so  intricate  that 
few  mechanics  understood  its  working,  a  fact 
which  in  itself  earned  their  intense  hatred  and 
opposition.  Time  limits  were  fixed  by  means  of 
charts,  drawn  up  by  experts  and  based  upon 
time  and  movement  study,  a  small  percentage 
(arrived  at  by  guesswork)  being  added  to  the 
time  limit  thus  computed,  to  allow  for  the  inevit¬ 
able  delays,  rests,  tool  breakages,  etc.  Attached 
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to  each  machine  was  a  chart  indicating  what 
feeds  and  speeds  should  be  employed  on  different 
metals,  and  “feed  and  speed”  men  were  detailed 
to  ensure  that  the  mechanics  were  running  at  the 
proper  speed  according  to  the  chart.  All  emery 
wheels  and  grindstones  were  removed  from  the 
shop,  and  men  were  not  allowed  to  grind  their 
own  tools.  Tools,  already  ground  to  theoretic 
angles  on  special  machines  by  unskilled  men, 
were  issued  from  the  stores,  and  when  a  tool 
became  dull  the  operator  was  expected  to  return 
it  to  the  stores  where  it  would  be  changed  for 
another.  No  man  was  permitted  to  leave  his 
machine  except  to  obey  the  laws  of  Nature,  and 
even  then  he  was  timed !  Labourers  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  the  running  about  for  tools,  gauges, 
jigs,  and  fixtures.  .  .  . 

“There  is  individuality  in  grinding  a  tool.  A 
man  may  be  perfectly  competent  to  grind  his 
own  tools  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  but  no  man 
can  grind  my  tools  as  I  like  them  ground.  So, 
what  we  did  was  to  ignore  the  regulations,  and 
if  we  wanted  to  sharpen  a  tool,  we  simply 
cajoled  the  tool-room  foreman  to  allow  us  to 
touch  it  up  ourselves.  If  the  time-limit  on  a  job 
was  excessive,  we  went  'ca’canny’  to  hang  the 
time  out,  and  if  the  time  was  insufficient,  we 
also  adopted  'ca’canny,’  and  lodged  a  complaint 
with  the  foreman.  Should  the  '  feed  and  speed  ’ 
man  attempt  to  interfere,  we  either  threatened 
him  with,  and  sometimes  applied  (if  we  were  big 
enough)  physical  violence,  or  we  politely  invited 
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him  to  increase  the  speed  himself,  knowing  full 
well  (having  provided  for  it)  that  as  soon  as  he 
did  so  the  job  would  be  spoilt.  When  the  bonus 
clerk  came  along  to  time  the  job  with  a  watch, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  a  clerk  who  knew 
nothing  about  such  things  that  the  metal  was 
'tough/  by  manipulating  the  tool  so  that  it 
would  not  cut.  The  charts  disappeared  from  the 
machines,  despite  the  vigilance  of  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Harassed  by  the  employers  and  bullied 
by  the  employees,  the  '  feed  and  speed  ’  men  had 
such  a  rotten  time  of  it  that  no  one  could  be 
persuaded  to  accept  the  position.  One  I  knew 
personally  became  mentally  deranged,  and 
another  worried  himself  into  an  early  grave. 
By  such  tactics — passive  resistance  and  sabotage 
— the  system  was  rendered  almost  unworkable. 
The  emery  wheels  were  put  back  into  the  shops, 
'feed  and  speed’  men  disappeared  altogether, 
the  complex  bonus  system  gave  place  to  one 
more  simple,  and  wise  rate-fixers  began  to 
arrange  time  limits  in  consultation  with  the 
men.” 1 

Such  over-functionalisation,  which  is  apt  to 
enter  not  only  into  Scientific  Management  but 
also  into  the  wider  activities  of  Rationalisation, 
has  its  dangers  likewise  for  all  ranks  of  Manage¬ 
ment.  The  foreman  or  the  shop  manager  is 
no  longer  alone  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
those  of  whom  he  is  in  charge.  He  resents  the 

1  “Scientific  Management  and  Industrial  Psychology,”  by  W.  F. 
Watson.  The  English  Review,  April,  1931,  pp.  445,  446. 
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worrying,  complicating  interference  of  other  more 
highly  specialised  officials,  the  transfer  to  them 
of  many  of  his  former  duties,  and  his  restricted 
liberty  of  action  and  management.  Even  the 
highest  departmental  managers  and  works  man¬ 
agers  of  a  highly  rationalised  combine  may  be 
heard  to  complain  that  they  are  ordered  to-day 
to  do  this,  to-morrow  to  do  that,  by  still  higher, 
perhaps  by  financial,  authorities,  and  that  they 
are  being  treated  like  pawns  in  a  game,  of  the 
meaning  and  strategy  of  which  they  are  too  often 
needlessly  kept  in  utter  ignorance. 

Specialisation,  too,  is  apt  to  result  in  a  number 
of  independent  departments,  acting  selfishly, 
jealously,  and  without  adequate  consideration  for 
the  others’  requirements.  This  lack  of  co-ordina¬ 
tion  is  especially  common  between  the  pro¬ 
ductive  and  distributive  sides  of  an  industrial 
concern,  each  of  which  may  pursue  its  activities 
regardless  of  the  other’s.  If  a  department  is  too 
water-tight  it  will  be  intent  on  keeping  down 
its  own  expenses,  neglecting  the  efficiency  and 
needs  of  the  whole  concern.  Two  examples  of 
this  which  have  come  under  my  notice  may  be 
worthy  of  mention.  In  a  certain  factory,  the 
important  work  which  my  Institute  could  do  in 
improving  human  efficiency  and  production  was 
clearly  recognised  by  one  of  its  departments; 
but  the  true  ground  of  the  objections  which  the 
departmental  manager  raised  was  only  later 
traced  to  his  unwillingness  for  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  saddled  with  the  cost  of  the  work. 
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In  another  factory,  a  considerable  sum  had  been 
spent  in  lighting  a  shop  before  it  was  found 
necessary,  owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances, 
to  move  benches  and  implements  to  fresh 
positions,  so  that  the  lighting  became  highly 
unsatisfactory,  and  efficiency  was  plainly  and 
admittedly  suffering  from  the  now  unsuitably 
distributed  illumination.  Lighting,  however,  was 
the  function  of  the  lighting  department,  which 
refused  to  increase  its  expenditure  by  further 
work. 

Here  we  see  the  same  dangers  of  extreme 
functionalisation  as  would  occur  in  a  living 
organism  whose  digestive  system  failed  to  adapt 
itself  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  individual.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  the  stomach  which  struck 
work  rather  than  work  for  the  nervous  system 
which  seemed  so  lazy.  The  remedy  clearly  lies 
in  a  more  powerful  nervous  system — a  higher 
directorate  which  will  control  the  inevitably 
selfish  tendencies  of  the  specialised  organs  (i.e. 
the  highly  functionalised  sections)  of  the  whole 
concern,  and  will  co-ordinate  their  separate 
activities  either  by  encouraging  or  by  enforcing 
closer  and  wiser  inter-communication. 

Not  infrequently  extreme  specialisation  and 
stringent  functionalisation  in  rationalised  con¬ 
cerns  defeat  their  ends  in  other  ways.  My 
Institute  has  occasionally  experienced  difficulty 
in  finding  who  was  considered  responsible  for 
defective  work  or  for  bad  conditions  of  work. 
It  has  also  met  inter-departmental  committees 
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who  were  interested  not  in  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  remedying  such  defects,  but  in  bitter 
disputes  among  themselves  on  the  question  of 
responsibility  for  them.  Sometimes  the  Insti¬ 
tute's  recommendations  have  not  been  adopted 
until  after  lapse  of  two  or  three  years,  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  committees,  or  the  various 
levels  of  authority,  by  whom  they  have  in  turn 
to  be  considered  and  passed.  For  the  same 
reason,  in  highly  rationalised  concerns  it  has 
sometimes  taken  several  weeks  before  permission 
could  be  obtained  by  the  Institute  to  make  trial 
of  its  often  simple  and  usually  inexpensive 
recommendations. 

Yet  another  danger  of  extreme  specialisation 
consists  in  the  loss  of  valuable  incentives  to  good 
work.  We  have  already  seen  that  originally  the 
main  object  of  a  combine  was  a  purely  selfish  one 
— to  increase  its  profits,  without  primary  regard 
to  efficiency  of  work  or  to  the  needs  of  others 
not  directly  concerned  in  the  earnings  of  the 
business.  So,  too,  originally  the  main,  if  not  the 
sole,  incentive  offered  to  the  employee  was  a 
financial  one.  The  one  was  a  necessary  corollary 
to  the  other.  For  so  long  as  the  employers  were 
concerned  merely  with  profit-making,  so  long 
would  each  employee  be  with  equal  selfishness 
concerned  merely  in  getting  as  much  money 
as  he  could  out  of  the  concern,  regardless  of  its 
interests,  ignorant  of  its  policy,  and  heedless  of 
its  reputation.  Such  selfish  incentives  can  result 
only  in  his  refusal  to  co-operate  in  times  of 
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depression  or  over-pressure;  they  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  others  of  a  more  social  nature. 

Extreme  specialisation  of  work  has  hitherto 
tended  to  produce  an  employee  who  knows 
nothing  of  what  goes  on  save  in  the  small  sphere 
of  labour  in  which  he  is  engaged.  Clearly,  the 
remedy  lies  in  giving  the  novice  some  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  aims  of  the  concern,  and  of 
the  previous  and  subsequent  operations  under¬ 
gone  by  the  material  on  which  he  works,  from  its 
raw  state  to  the  finished  product — in  instructing 
him,  in  short,  in  all  matters  which  will  encourage 
interest  in  and  loyalty  to  the  concern,  and  will 
help  him  to  realise  the  particular  social  service 
to  the  community  which  he  is  performing. 

One  incentive,  above  all  others,  which  is  apt 
to  diminish  in  extreme  specialisation,  is  that  of 
promotion.  An  able  employee  is  only  too  likely 
to  be  lost  within  a  huge  concern  in  some  relatively 
small  department  where  the  opportunities  for 
promotion  are  consequently  rare.  Moreover,  the 
specialised  nature  of  his  work  may  unfit  him  for 
promotion  elsewhere,  unless  his  more  general 
abilities  receive  sufficiently  early  recognition  and 
attempts  are  made  from  the  outset  to  give  him 
a  wider  training.  Further,  a  false  economy  in 
certain  combines,  especially  after  their  initial 
amalgamation,  may  lead  to  an  undue  diminution 
of  certain  managerial  posts,  thus  reducing  the 
expected  opportunities  for  further  promotion. 
Or,  as  I  have  also  seen,  high  managerial  posts 
may  be  found  for  others  who  would  otherwise 
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be  discharged,  for  which  they  are  utterly  un¬ 
suitable,  because  different  abilities,  new  qualities 
are  required  for  the  different  functions  of  the 
new  posts  consequent  on  business  combinations. 

Generally  speaking,  the  dangers  of  special¬ 
isation  can  be  met  only  by  improvements  in 
“integration” — of  which,  so  far  as  Rationalisa¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  the  former  are  the  outcome. 
Scientific  Management,  as  we  have  seen,  began 
to  apply  specialisation  to  a  single  concern  which 
was  already  an  integrated  unit.  But  Ration¬ 
alisation  had  first  to  integrate  (or  combine)  a 
number  of  originally  independent  units,  before 
it  could  apply  its  methods  of  specialisation.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  because  of  the  huge  size  of 
the  integrated  unit,  the  dangers  of  imperfect 
integration  are  considerably  greater  in  ration¬ 
alised  businesses.  A  highly  integrated  living 
organism  possesses  a  highly  developed  nervous 
s}/stem  which  is  characterised  by  well-nigh 
perfect  co-ordination,  direction,  initiative  and 
adaptability.  These  are  precisely  the  qualities 
which  need  to  be  preserved  and  developed  in  the 
process  of  Rationalisation.  And  just  as  the 
highest  levels  of  the  nervous  system  relegate 
(as  we  have  seen,  pp.  4,  5)  a  certain  independence 
of  action  to  lower  nervous  levels,  so  Rationalisa¬ 
tion  must  avoid  the  dangers  of  excessive  bureau¬ 
cracy,  in  which  all  initiative,  freedom  of  action, 
and  willingness  to  undertake  responsibility  have 
been  discouraged  and  repressed  save  in  the  most 
exalted  ranks  of  management.  Such  excessive 
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concentration  and  remoteness  of  leadership  react 
not  only  on  all  grades  of  employees  but  also  on 
the  consumer,  who  likewise  appreciates  the 
advantages  of  the  personal  touch  in  the  conduct 
of  business. 

Huge  combines  may  fail  because  they  are  the 
work  of  adventurous  financiers  ignorant  of 
business  technique,  whose  only  aim  is  that  of 
momentarily  successful  speculation.  The  plans 
which  they  conceive  and  adopt  may  wholly 
neglect  the  special  situations  of  the  individual 
concerns  which  they  seek  to  combine.  Huge 
combines  may  also  fail  because  they  have  been 
the  creation  of  a  business  genius  whose  ambition 
or  arrogance  has  finally  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  a  unit  of  such  vastness  that  it  is  beyond  his 
wonderful  powers  of  control,  or  who  dies  leaving 
no  one  of  equal  generalship  to  carry  on  his 
remarkable  abilities  as  leader  and  co-ordinator. 

The  huger  the  combine,  the  more  skilled  (and 
the  more  highly  paid)  must  be  its  general.  Good 
captains  of  regimental  companies,  even  good 
colonels  of  regiments,  are  not  hard  to  find.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  generalship  of  armies,  the 
larger  their  number,  each  of  which  requires  a 
single  controlling  master-mind,  the  more  difficult 
is  it  to  find  the  suitable  commander-in-chief.  So 
it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  businesses.  There 
are  plenty  of  men,  suitable  men,  for  the  control 
of  small  concerns.  But  they  become  ever  rarer, 
the  larger  the  combine ;  for  here  their  duties  are 
very  different.  And  when ,  as  is  happening  to-day, 
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such  large  combines  become  more  and  more 
numerous,  a  demand  is  being  made  for  the  supply 
of  good  leaders,  which  it  is  humanly  impossible 
at  once  to  satisfy.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that 
Nature  will  once  more  assert  her  well-known 
powers  of  adaptability  by  providing  such  rarce 
aves ,  just  as  a  “race”  of  chauffeurs  was  evoked, 
no  one  knows  whence,  after  the  appearance  of 
motor-cars,  or  just  as  a  “race”  of  fairly  efficient 
commanders  was  so  surprisingly  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  Great  War. 

There  are  other  dangers  of  integration  in  the 
huge  combines  of  previously  separate  businesses, 
which  deserve  mention.  It  often  results  in  the 
construction  of  extravagantly  huge  factory  and 
office  buildings  which  suffer  in  flexibility,  and 
can  only  be  re-sold,  should  necessity  arise  for 
this,  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  modern 
tendency  in  the  United  States,  at  all  events,  is 
to  avoid  these  disadvantages  and  at  the  same 
time  to  secure  better  management  and  super¬ 
vision,  by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  smaller 
premises  where  necessary,  for  the  occupation  of 
rationalised  concerns. 

A  further  difficulty  in  huge  concerns  lies  in 
the  formulation  of  a  common  and  appropriate 
policy  in  such  matters  as  production,  routing,  and 
personnel.  If  put  forward  from  a  centralised 
bureaucracy,  too  remote  from  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  varying  conditions  obtaining  in 
different  units  of  the  whole,  they  are  only  too 
apt  to  be  “paper  schemes,”  theoretically  ideal, 
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but  in  practice  useless  because  of  their  neglect 
of  certain  interfering  factors.  The  human  factor, 
in  particular,  is  apt  to  receive  insufficient  con¬ 
sideration  ;  indeed,  headquarters  are  usually  too 
remote  to  take  it  into  proper  account,  to  realise 
its  variations,  or  even  to  foresee  and  appreciate 
the  consequences  of  its  neglect.  The  play  of  the 
human  factor  in  the  problems  of  production  and 
distribution  can  seldom  be  weighed  and  judged 
a  priori  from  the  managing  director's  arm-chair. 
Even  the  laws  of  mechanics  and  of  economics  are 
abstractions  never  accurately  obeyed  in  every¬ 
day  life  and  practice,  owing  to  the  entry  of 
unforeseen  or  immeasurable  complications.  How 
much  more  difficult,  indeed  how  impossible, 
must  it  be  to  generalise  on  the  reactions  of  human 
beings — manager,  worker  and  consumer — unless 
special  observations  and,  where  necessary,  special 
experiments  are  made  to  furnish  the  information 
required !  Thus  the  dangers  of  undue  specialisa¬ 
tion  and  integration  can  be  avoided  only  by  the 
allocation  of  a  duly  adjusted  proportion  of 
direction  and  control  between  central  and  more 
remote  units. 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  one  important 
effect  of  Rationalisation — the  necessary  diminu¬ 
tion  of  competition  and  the  psychological  and 
social  dangers  to  which  it  may  give  rise.  The 
time  has  passed  when  the  play  of  unrestricted 
competition  was  regarded  as  sacred.  We  have 
already  considered  certain  dangers  associated 
with  restricted  competition — e.g.  artificially  high 
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prices  and  lack  of  progress.  We  have  already 
observed  (pp.  8,  9,  35)  that  huge  combines  are  not 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  business  and  that,  under 
present  conditions  at  least,  there  is  ample  room 
and,  indeed,  need  for  the  smaller  concerns.  But 
no  one  who  regards  the  evolution  of  business,  of 
societies  and  of  individual  organisms  historically, 
can  doubt  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  stay 
the  further  useful  developments  of  Rationalisa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  to  revert  to  hand-made  instead  of 
machine-made  products,  to  primitive  instead  of 
advanced  social  institutions,  or  to  the  unicellular 
instead  of  the  multicellular  organism.  It  is  true 
that  when  two  or  more  huge  combines  are 
competing  with  one  another,  the  rivalry  may  be 
more  bitter  and  intense  than  that  between 
smaller  business  concerns.  But  the  Rationalisa¬ 
tion  of  business  is  certain  to  develop  further, 
both  extensively  and  intensively ;  indeed,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  essential  features  in 
the  future  development  of  the  capitalistic 
system.  Integration  must  increase  and  com¬ 
petition  must  diminish.  We  may  view  with 
favour  the  abolition  of  extravagant  and  wasteful 
competition.  But  how  can  we  expect  diminished 
competition  to  be  eternally  confined  within 
these  modest  limits  ?  And  what  are  likely  to  be 
the  ultimate  psychological  and  social  dangers  of 
such  wider  diminution? 

In  its  most  ruthless  practice,  competition  is 
synonymous  with  warfare ;  it  implies  success  to 
the  victor  and  death  to  the  vanquished.  Among 
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the  individual  members  of  a  nation  it  once  took 
the  extreme  form  of  what  we  now  term  "  murder/' 
Among  the  individual  nations  of  the  world,  it 
still  persists  in  the  form  of  what  we  term  “  war¬ 
fare."  Such  cut-throat  killing  has  tended  to  be 
replaced  by  cut-throat  competition.  But,  being 
a  survival  or,  as  some  would  say,  a  sublimation 
of  the  same  pugnacious  instinct,  the  result  is 
much  the  same — success  to  the  victor  and  ruin 
to  the  vanquished  rival.  In  direct  opposition  to 
this  instinct  of  pugnacity  stands  the  instinct  of 
protection,  first,  perhaps,  appearing  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  parents  towards  their  offspring,  and  later 
in  good-fellowship  between  members  of  a  herd 
or  a  society  and  in  the  relations  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee,  as  evidenced  for  example 
by  the  provisions  made  by  society  or  employers 
for  education,  unemployment,  co-partnership,  ill- 
health,  and  old  age.  Consideration  for  others  tem¬ 
pers  the  antagonistic  desire  for  self-advancement. 

Must  self-advancement  always  mean  the  defeat 
of  others?  Must  willingness  to  work  always  be 
generally  dependent  on  the  necessity  of  gaining 
a  livelihood  ?  Must  the  abolition  of  competition 
inevitably  mean  the  death  of  initiative,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  progress  ?  These  are  the  problems  that 
await  solution;  and  their  solution  depends  on 
the  future  developments  that  await  humanity 
and  society.  Must  self-glorification  generally 
imply  the  purely  selfish  advancement  of  the 
individual?  Or  may  it,  in  generations  to  come, 
relate  to  the  reputation  he  has  gained,  the 
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esteem  and  respect  he  has  earned  from  the 
community,  for  the  social  advancement  which 
he  has  brought  about  by  his  efforts  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
— with  all  its  attendant  good  and  evil — has 
always  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  necessary 
biological  law.  But  may  not  knowledge  and 
intelligence  come  to  replace  the  humbler  in¬ 
stincts  of  internecine  pugnacity  and  struggle  in 
the  process  of  weeding  out  the  unfit?  May  not 
Science  determine  what  individuals  should  be 
born  and  what  individuals  should  be  destroyed  ? 
May  not  Rationalisation  still  further  develop  its 
activities  of  suppressing  inefficient,  out-of-date, 
or  otherwise  undesirable  business  concerns  and 
of  calling  others  into  being — not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  success  of  any  one  combine  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  nay,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  as  a  whole  ?  Who  can  say  whether,  in 
the  progress  of  national  and  international 
relations,  competition  will  be  ultimately  replace¬ 
able  by  scientific  control — whether  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Society  the  usefulness  and  industriousness 
of  the  individual,  of  the  business  concern  or  of 
the  combine  may  not  be  determined  largely  by 
social  approval  as  well  as  by  the  fear  of  suffering 
and  deprivation  of  liberty  as  a  punishment  for 
ill-doing  and  indolence  ? 


CHAPTER  III 

SOME  ADVANTAGES  OF  RATIONALISATION 

The  derivation  and  the  first  use  of  the  term 
“  Rationalisation  ”  are  wrapt  in  obscurity.  Some 
have  attempted  to  trace  them  back  to  the  notion 
of  ‘'ration/'  Even  though  this  be  incorrect, 
rationing  remains  one  of  the  essential  processes 
of  Rationalisation.  The  mere  amalgamation  of 
businesses  does  not  by  itself  constitute  Ration¬ 
alisation.  Improvements  in  mass-production, 
machinery,  time-study,  personnel  organisation, 
etc.,  do  not  suffice.  These  are  the  concern  of 
Scientific  Management  which  aims  thus  at 
securing  cheaper  and  greater  production.  Ration¬ 
alisation  includes  Scientific  Management,  but  it 
goes  further:  it  aims  also  at  avoiding  over¬ 
production  ;  it  aims  not  only  at  avoiding  waste 
within  the  single  concern,  but  also  at  avoiding 
waste  within  a  whole  combine  of  concerns — 
waste,  ultimately,  throughout  the  industry,  the 
community  and  humanity  generally.  Rational¬ 
isation  is  only  complete  when  production  is 
pooled  and  business  knowledge  is  pooled ;  when 
production  is  regulated  and  prices  and  sales  are 
regulated;  when  inefficient  and  extravagantly 
wasteful  concerns  are  brought  in  or  bought  up 
and  closed  down.  All  to  obtain  a  reduction  in 
the  waste  of  material,  effort  and  time,  and,  it 
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may  be  hoped,  an  increase  in  general  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

In  a  properly  rationalised  combine,  then,  the 
constituent  individual  concerns  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  produce  and  to  sell  how  much  and 
what  they  choose.  The  allocation  of  a  specified 
quotum  (or  quantity)  of  production  to  each 
member  of  the  combine  avoids  the  dangers  of 
over-production,  with  its  consequent  waste  and 
the  need  to  dump  abroad  large  quantities  of 
output  perhaps  below  the  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  But  the  fines  imposed  for  exceeding 
these  quota  must  not  be,  as  they  are  often  at 
present,  insufficient  to  deter  producers  from 
exceeding  their  respective  quota.  The  producers 
must  be  strictly  regulated  in  their  actions  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  seems  best  to  the  common  direct¬ 
orate.  Thus  they  lose  their  former  rivalry  and 
become  friendly  by  concentrating  each  on  some 
special  manufacture  or  quality  of  manufacture, 
instead  of  competing  against  one  another  by 
making  an  identical  variety  of  goods.  By  such 
“  specialisation/ '  methods  of  production  are  im¬ 
proved,  the  grading  of  different  qualities  of 
output  is  assisted,  and  the  cost  of  production  is 
lowered. 

A  similar  result  follows  the  “simplification” 
and  “standardisation”  of  material.  Only  a 
limited  number  of  types  of  product  are  thus 
manufactured ;  useless  or  needless  types  are 
suppressed;  the  complex  programme  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  reduced ;  improvements  in  technique, 
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e.g.  in  the  construction  of  machines,  in  chem¬ 
ical  processes  and  in  organisation,  thus  become 
possible ;  and  once  again  methods  of  production 
are  improved  and  costs  are  lowered.  For  the 
manufacturer,  simplification  and  standardisation 
mean  greater  productivity  and  skill,  less  waste 
and  the  easier  acquisition  of  proficiency  by  the 
operative;  less  capital  is  locked  up  in  material 
and  in  spare  parts;  a  simpler  costings  system 
results ;  and  the  effects  of  seasonal  variations  are 
lessened.  The  retailer  has  now  to  carry  a  smaller 
stock;  his  risks  are  reduced  in  respect  to  the 
perishing  of  his  stock  or  its  passing  out  of  date ; 
he  is  able  to  reduce  his  staff  with  the  diminution 
in  the  varieties  of  a  product  which  are  manu¬ 
factured  ;  selling  becomes  less  complicated,  and 
purchasing  of  stock  becomes  easier;  a  reduced 
capital  outlay  is  now  possible ;  he  commits  fewer 
errors  and  he  needs  less  space  for  his  goods.  To 
the  consumer,  judicious  simplification  and  stand¬ 
ardisation  bring  the  advantages  of  improved 
quality,  reduced  selling  price  and,  hence,  greater 
purchasing  power ;  prompter  delivery ;  and  easier, 
cheaper  maintenance  of  what  he  buys. 

Rationalisation  assigns  different  selling  areas 
to  the  different  concerns  within  the  combine,  if 
they  are  manufacturing  identical  goods.  Thus 
the  needless  waste  arising  from  cross-sales  is 
abolished,  where  factory  A  has  hitherto  had  to 
pay  the  cost  of  transporting  its  goods  to  area  Y 
in  which  factory  B  is  situated,  while  factory  B 
has  been  involved  in  the  similarly  needless 
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expense  of  selling  its  goods  in  area  X  in  which 
factory  A  is  situated.  Rationalisation  reduces 
the  costs  of  distribution  by  effecting  common 
transport  arrangements,  by  abolishing  much 
needless  rivalry  in  advertisement  and  in  com¬ 
petitive  commercial  travellers  selling  the  same 
goods.  Rationalisation  also  improves  marketing 
conditions  by  improving  the  gradings  of  any 
product,  by  steadying  the  market  through  its 
regulations  of  distribution,  and  by  foreseeing  and 
making  arrangements  for  inevitable  variations 
in  demand.  By  common  action,  the  rationalised 
concern  can  effect  economies  in  the  cheaper 
joint  purchases  of  raw  material,  machinery,  and 
other  appliances. 

All  technical  and  statistical  knowledge,  and  all 
scientific  research  acquired  by  the  members  of 
a  rationalised  combine  are  pooled.  Research 
becomes  improved  in  quantity,  quality,  and 
co-ordination ;  useless  over-lap  and  needless 
repetition  of  research  are  prevented.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Rationalisation,  individual  firms  are  apt 
to  be  frantically  engaged  in  cutting  each  other's 
prices,  so  that  insufficient  money  is  available  for 
research  or  for  carrying  out  the  improvements  in 
machinery  and  other  technique  which  such 
research  may  indicate.  Indeed,  ruthless  com¬ 
petition  may  lead  ultimately  to  enforced  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  quality  of  output  supplied  and  in 
the  wages  offered  to  the  operatives. 

Where  there  is  a  mere  federation  or  other  loose 
association  of  employers,  selling  prices  may  be 
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fixed  at  a  needless  high  level  owing  to  the  ineffici¬ 
ency  or  expensive  working  of  certain  member- 
firms.  But  the  properly  rationalised  combine 
purchases  such  out-of-date  or  extravagantly  run 
concerns  with  the  express  object  of  abolishing 
them ;  or  after  inducing  them  to  enter  the  com¬ 
bine,  it  compensates  them  with  the  same  object. 
The  result  of  such  Rationalisation  is  that  the 
weaker  industrial  units  are  wiped  out,  not  as  at 
present  by  a  process  of  gradual  decay  or  exhaus¬ 
tion  after  ineffective  competition,  but  by  a 
timely,  purposive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
associates  in  the  whole  combine.  A  lingering, 
costly,  wasteful  and  painful  death  of  a  harmful 
member  of  the  industry  is  supplanted  by  a  rapid 
surgical  amputation  of  that  member.  When  to 
this  result  are  added  the  further  results  of 
Rationalisation  in  improving  the  quality  of 
output,  cheapening  production,  abolishing  cut¬ 
throat  competition  and  needless  waste  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  in  increasing  expenditure  on  technical 
and  statistical  research,  in  pooling  such  know¬ 
ledge  and  in  steadying  demand,  the  advantages 
rendered  to  the  conduct  of  business,  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  to  the  entire  community  may  become 
enormous. 

The  formation  of  vertical  combines  not  only 
encourages  the  utilisation  of  waste  products. 
Not  only  does  it  ensure  the  steadier  and  cheaper 
supply  of  raw  material  now  produced  by  the 
combine.  It  enables  also  (as  occurs  in  all  com¬ 
bines)  the  losses  on  capital  in  one  direction  to 
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be  balanced  by  the  gains  in  some  other  direction 
which  may  arise  owing  to  fluctuations  in  the 
profits  and  sales  of  the  different  manufactures 
within  the  combine.  These  and  other  advantages 
are  secured  by  a  common,  wider  use,  and  an 
easier  flow  of  capital.  Similarly  it  facilitates  the 
transfer  of  all  ranks  of  workers  from  a  tem¬ 
porarily  less  successful  to  a  temporarily  more 
successful  business,  thus  assisting  the  problems 
of  unemployment.  Unemployment  may  be  re¬ 
duced  also  in  the  horizontal  combine,  in  so  far 
as  a  highly  capitalised,  large-scale  concern  can 
more  easily  afford  to  retain  its  employees  during 
a  temporary  depression  than  can  the  employer 
of  a  small-scale  business.  The  vertical  combine 
may  ultimately  abolish  the  present  extravagant 
costs  to  the  community  arising  from  the  many 
grades  of  "middle  men.” 

When  one  combine  enters  into  discussion  with 
a  rival  combine  in  order  to  reduce  needless  com¬ 
petition  between  them  and  the  extravagant 
waste  resulting  therefrom,  there  is  generally  far 
greater  mutual  confidence  than  that  which  occurs 
in  a  similar  meeting  of  smaller  business  concerns. 
Experiences  are  more  freely  interchanged,  cards 
are  laid  more  openly  on  the  table,  and  a  far  wider 
perspective  is  maintained.  These  advantages  are 
still  more  obvious  in  the  case  of  international 
business  combines.  With  the  linking  up  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  concerns  throughout  the 
world,  warfare  between  nations,  the  early  flames 
of  which  are  so  often  fanned  by  commercial  and 
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industrial  considerations,  is  made  increasingly 
difficult.  The  guerilla  of  hostile  tariffs  must 
tend  to  be  reduced  with  a  freer  international 
flow  of  capital,  goods,  and  labour.  Dumping 
must  tend  to  be  abolished.  There  must  result  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  foreign  demands,  a  fixation 
of  the  total  world-production  needed,  a  progres¬ 
sive  stabilisation  of  values,  and  an  increasing 
improvement  in  and  equality  of  international 
welfare. 

Unfortunately  these  advantages  of  Rational¬ 
isation  have  been  by  no  means  invariably  realised 
in  its  actual  practice.  Too  often  Rationalisation 
has  been  confused  with  mere  amalgamation. 
Too  often  it  has  been  selfishly  or  imperfectly  con¬ 
ducted,  or  it  has  been  applied  to  concerns  which 
were  unsuitable  or  at  all  events  unripe  for  com¬ 
bination.  Too  often  the  true  nature  and  objects 
of  Rationalisation  have  been  mis-conceived  or 
ignored.  Combines  have  been  established  merely 
to  seize  control  of  prices  and  sales  or  to  gather 
the  unwholesome  fruits  of  adventurous  specu¬ 
lation.  Inefficient  or  extravagant  members  of  the 
combine  have  been  allowed  to  remain  within  it, 
unscrapped.  Antiquated  machines  and  methods 
of  production  and  wasteful  methods  of  distri¬ 
bution  have  been  maintained  unchecked.  No 
attempts  have  been  made  to  arrange  specialisa¬ 
tion  in  output  or  in  areas  of  sale,  or  to  allot 
quota  of  output,  among  different  concerns  within 
the  combine.  Extravagances,  instead  of  econ¬ 
omies,  in  management  have  resulted.  And  the 
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financier,  the  shareholder,  the  management,  the 
consumer  and  the  general  community  have  all 
suffered  in  consequence ;  and  not  least,  the  rank- 
and-file  of  workers. 

Trade  unions  themselves  have  felt  an  increas¬ 
ing  need  to  co-operate  more  closely  with  one 
another,  each  union  no  longer  acting  as  a  mono¬ 
poly  to  protect  its  own  special  craft.  The  in¬ 
creasing  introduction  of  machinery  into  industry 
has  facilitated  the  transfer  of  labour  from  trade 
to  trade  and  from  industry  to  industry,  because 
of  the  ever-increasing  similarity  between  mech¬ 
anised  operations.  The  old  regulations  restrict¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  work  for  each  craft  or  trade 
union  are  becoming  recognised  as  impossible  and 
as  harmful  to  all  concerned.  Trade  union  leaders 
are  beginning  to  realise  that  cruel  as  Rationalisa¬ 
tion  may  sometimes  be,  at  least  in  its  present 
stage  of  development,  it  is  nevertheless  natural 
and  inevitable  in  the  evolution  of  civilised  society, 
and  that  wasteful  labour  must  be  displaced, 
where  necessary,  to  make  any  concern  efficient. 
They  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  bargaining  with  the  “big”  employer,  in  that 
he  is  usually  more  enlightened  than  his  “  smaller  ” 
brother.  They  have  even  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
voiced  the  opinion  that  Rationalisation,  properly 
conducted,  enables  the  worker  to  enjoy  higher 
wages  and  to  purchase  at  reduced  cost ;  that  it 
diminishes  imports  and  increases  exports;  that 
by  improving  trade  it  reduces  unemployment ; 
that  it  betters  the  protection  and  insurance 
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claimed  by  the  worker;  that  ultimately  it  re¬ 
places  the  lower  and  more  strenuous  kinds  of 
mental  and  physical  labour  by  work  of  a  higher 
kind;  that  it  brings  the  capitalist  into  increas¬ 
ingly  close  relations  with  the  masses  of  the 
people ;  and  that  it  leads  to  greater  co-operation 
between  management  and  labour  and  to  wider 
and  more  intimate  national  and  international 
relations. 

But  combined  with  these  approvals,  certain 
fears  and  reservations  are  always  expressed. 
Thus,  William  Green,  who  succeeded  the  late 
Samuel  Gompers  in  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour,  states  that 
“Labour  is  interested  in  the  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  industry  because  it  reasons  that,  with 
the  introduction  of  economy  processes  in  the 
development  of  efficiency  and  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  reduced  without  lowering  the 
standard  of  workers  or  reducing  wages.  Labour/' 
he  says,  “firmly  believes  that,  if  the  cost  of 
production  of  commodities  must  be  lowered  it 
should  be  accomplished  through  the  promotion 
of  efficiency  in  workmanship  and  management, 
the  elimination  of  waste,  and  the  introduction 
of  economy  processes."  (It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  report  of  President  Hoover's  committee  of 
eighteen  industrial  engineers  on  the  waste 
occurring  in  six  main  industries  in  the  United 
States,  attributed  over  half  of  it  to  management, 
less  than  one-fourth  to  the  rank-and-file  of 
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workers,  and  the  smallest  fraction  to  external 
influences :  the  human  factor  was  proved  to  be 
all-important.) 

So,  too,  the  General  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  in  Germany  declared  that  Rationalisa¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  but  that  it  must  not  neglect 
the  co-operation  of  works-councils,  the  abolition 
of  ornamental  directors,  the  reduction  of  prices, 
and  the  raising  of  wages.1  In  a  similar  strain 
the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
declared  at  their  Paris  Congress  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  stipulated  for  their  support  of  Rationalisa¬ 
tion  were  the  co-operation  of  workers'  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  policy  of  expanding  markets 
and  of  raising  the  workers'  wages.  That  is  to  say, 
they  feared  the  results  of  monopoly  in  fixing 
prices  and  reducing  production  so  as  to  maintain 
excessive  prices,  with  its  accompanying  effects 
of  reduced  employment,  lessened  consumption, 
and  social  disservice.  And  they  realised  that  low 
wages  were  inevitable  in  the  face  of  uneconomic 
competition,  low  prices,  booms  and  slumps, 
wasteful  methods,  and  excess  of  production. 

Similar  cautions  were  formulated  in  1927  by 
the  World  Economic  Conference  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  its  report  on  Rationalisation.  In 
their  opinion  the  dangers  of  Rationalisation  to 
Labour  and,  hence,  to  the  general  community,  lay 
in  increasing  unemployment  and  in  neglecting 
generally  the  human  factor  in  Labour  problems. 

1  Cf.  W.  Meakin,  The  New  Industrial  Revolution.  London: 
Gollancz,  1928,  pp.  213-228. 
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The  Conference  urged,  therefore,  that  (a)  suitable 
measures  should  be  provided  for  cases  where, 
during  the  first  stages  of  its  realisation,  Ration¬ 
alisation  may  result  in  loss  of  employment  or 
more  arduous  work,  ( b )  special  attention  should 
be  paid  to  vocational  selection,  guidance,  and 
training,  the  due  allotment  of  time  between 
work  and  leisure,  methods  of  remuneration, 
giving  the  worker  a  fair  share  in  the  increase  of 
output,  and,  generally,  (c)  that  care  is  necessary 
“not  to  injure  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
workers/'  and  that  attention  must  be  paid  to 
“conditions  of  work  and  life  favourable  to  the 
development  and  preservation  of  his  person¬ 
ality."  The  Conference  further  recognised  that 
Rationalisation  requires,  “so  far  as  regards  the 
organisation  of  Labour  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  the  co-operation  of  employees  and  the 
assistance  of  trade  and  industrial  organisations 
and  of  scientific  and  technical  experts." 

There  is  diminishing  need  in  this  country  to 
stress  the  importance  of  these  cautions.  At  one 
time  the  employer  tended  too  readily  to  adopt 
the  easier  economies  of  over-speeding  the  worker, 
lengthening  his  working  hours,  and  reducing  his 
wages.  But  now  there  is  a  fairly  general  realisa¬ 
tion  that  bad  working  conditions,  inadequate 
training  and  leisure  not  only  make  for  social 
ill-health  and  low  culture  but  also  react  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  industry  itself.  The  dangers  of 
primitive  industrial  conditions  in  our  civilized 
society  can  hardly  be  better  exemplified  than  by 
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quoting  the  statement  made  by  a  girl  worker  in 
a  tin  box  factory  of  Canning  Town,  London. 
“  They  have  to  sweat  you  when  they  start  a  new 
business  if  it  is  a  small  one.  When  they  get  on  a 
bit  and  come  under  the  law,  then  they  can  do 
for  you  some  of  the  things  they  ought  to  do 
because  they  have  made  a  bit  of  money  out  of 
you  and  can  afford  it.”1 

With  increasing  Rationalisation,  business  is 
regarded  not  only  as  having  for  its  object  the 
making  of  private  profit,  but  as  being  concerned, 
even  to  its  own  advantage,  in  increasing  the 
welfare  of  the  employee,  the  consumer,  and 
the  entire  community.  It  is  like  a  Cabinet  of 
Ministers,  each  of  which  has  to  consider  not 
merely  the  needs  and  efficiency  of  his  own 
department,  but  also  the  demands  and  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation.  The  conduct  of  big  busi¬ 
ness  is  becoming  regarded  no  longer  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  affair  but  as  one  exposed  to  the  limelight 
of  public  opinion.  It  can  no  longer  risk  the 
dangers  of  senile  obstructiveness  or  of  the 
inefficiency  of  nepotism  either  in  the  higher  or 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  management.  It  dare  not 
in  the  near  future  face  inflicting  the  injuries  of 
ring  prices  or  of  unduly  restricted  production  on 
the  general  community.  It  dare  not  obtain  the 
reputation  of  making  excessive  profits.  Under 
present  capitalistic  conditions  business  cannot 
be  run  at  a  loss;  but  large  concerns  may 

1  Quoted  from  The  Indian  Peasant  Uprooted,  by  Margaret  Read. 
London:  Longmans,  p.  54. 
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temporarily  retain  unwanted  employees  during 
times  of  depression,  not  only  because  of  the 
advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  business 
owing  to  the  readier  availability  of  these  em¬ 
ployees  when  the  depression  has  passed  away, 
but  also  in  order  to  avoid  the  disastrous  effects 
of  increased  unemployment  on  the  general  com¬ 
munity  and,  hence,  on  themselves.  The  selfish¬ 
ness  and  abuses  of  huge  semi-monopolist  business 
must  wane;  the  too  rigid  opposition  between 
Capital,  Management,  Labour,  and  the  General 
Community  must  soften,  as  the  duties  of  business 
management  come  to  include  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  and  interests  of  all  grades  of  workers 
and  likewise  of  the  consumers. 

But  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
one  royal  road  in  the  future  conduct  of  business. 
Rationalisation  may  in  some  instances  be  un¬ 
suitable,  and  in  others  require  modification  or 
tempering  according  to  special  conditions.  We 
learn  these  lessons  very  easily  from  our  pyscho- 
logical  and  biological  approach  to  the  subject. 
We  find  many  individual  men  who  succeed  in 
life  but  who  differ  enormously  in  their  mental 
makeup  and  consequent  conduct.  So  it  is  with 
different  business  concerns.  Again,  as  we  have 
already  insisted,  there  are  many  lowlier  organ¬ 
isms  in  this  world  which  succeed  in  their  struggle 
for  existence  and  persist  despite  the  evolution 
of  higher  organisms ;  despite  the  fact  that  (nay 
because)  they  are  more  simply  organised,  they 
are  admirably  fitted  to  their  environment.  The 
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humble  unicellular  protozoon  and  the  apparently 
unworthy  parasite  do  not  disappear  with  the 
evolution  of  complex  organisms  and  the  complex 
combinations  of  individual  organisms. 

Carried  to  an  excess,  Rationalisation  may 
develop  in  directions  incompatible  with  the 
present  state  of  human  nature :  it  becomes 
irrational  Rationalisation.  Either  an  insuffi¬ 
ciently  organised,  or  a  too  highly  organised 
business  may  suffer  ruin,  just  as  a  too  highly 
individualised,  or  a  too  highly  socialised  com¬ 
munity  may  suffer  through  the  limitations  and 
frailties  of  human  nature.  The  dangers  of  pre¬ 
mature  and  excessive  Socialism  find  their 
counterpart  in  the  dangers  of  premature  and 
excessive  Rationalisation.  Rationalisation,  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  alternatively  viewed  either  as  the 
fore-shadow  or  as  the  preventive  of  Socialism — 
preventive  in  the  sense  that  at  present  it  con¬ 
serves  to  some  extent  the  initiative  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  pioneers  which  are  liable  to  be  lost  in 
the  ultimate  working  of  pure  Socialism. 

We  must,  therefore,  recognise  that  Rationalisa¬ 
tion  is  in  no  sense  a  sure  universal  panacea  for 
the  ills  of  business,  that  few  industries  may  be 
already  suited  to  full  measures  of  Rationalisa¬ 
tion,  that  industrial  and  commercial  combines 
may  not  always  make  for  individual  or  national 
prosperity,  that  in  some  instances  Scientific 
Management  of  the  single  concern  should  be 
sought  instead  of  Rationalisation  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  concerns,  and  that  in  some  instances 
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even  Scientific  Management  may  be  misapplied. 
There  may  even  be  cases  where  the  old  individual¬ 
istic  system  of  contracting-out  is  preferable,  with 
its  possibilities  (hitherto  so  seldom  developed) 
of  preserving  more  intense  and  extensive  initi¬ 
ative,  responsibility,  and  interest  which  are  so 
apt  to  be  lost  in  the  functionalisation  and 
departmentalisation  embodied  in  Scientific  Man¬ 
agement  and  Rationalisation. 

But  whatever  be  the  lines  of  the  future 
development  of  business  conduct,  one  important 
study  is  common  to  them  all  and  is  a  sine  qua  non 
for  their  permanent  success — the  study  of  the 
human  factor.  This  factor  concerns  not  only  the 
individual  at  his  work.  It  enters  also  into  his 
pre-occupational  education — the  determination 
of  his  suitability  for  entry  into  a  central, 
secondary,  or  technical  school  or  a  University,  his 
specialisation  in  literary,  scientific,  domestic,  or 
other  forms  of  education,  and,  finally,  his  choice 
of  a  career.  It  enters  into  the  bridging  over  of 
the  gap  between  leaving  school  or  college  and  his 
entry  into  industry  or  commerce,  into  his 
selection  by  and  introduction  to  the  firm  and 
into  the  training  which  he  receives  there.  It 
enters  not  only  into  the  study  of  the  best  move¬ 
ments  of  the  worker,  his  posture,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  his  materials  and  implements,  the 
lighting,  ventilation  and  temperature  to  which 
he  is  subject,  methods  of  payment,  causes  of 
needless  irritation  and  boredom,  the  best  dis¬ 
tribution  of  hours  of  work  and  rest. 
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The  twelve  years'  experience  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has  shown 
that  the  human  factor  is  concerned  with  far 
bigger  and  wider  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
is  impossible  merely  on  mechanical,  economic 
or  financial  lines  of  approach.  Thus  the  engineer 
may  construct  a  machine  which  is  perfect 
mechanically  but  in  which  the  needs  of  the 
worker  are  left  out  of  consideration:  it  may 
involve  personal  risks ;  its  levers  may  be  placed 
in  positions  involving  needless,  tiresome  reach¬ 
ing  ;  its  pedals  may  enforce  an  unhealthy  or  awk¬ 
ward  posture,  or  their  operation  may  result  in  a 
jar  throughout  the  body  of  their  users  as  they 
reach  the  ground.  Again,  the  lay-out  of  a  shop 
or  factory  may  be  perfect  mechanically,  but 
those  operations  which  demand  the  best  illumina¬ 
tion  may  be  allocated  to  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  room  or  building;  the  space  allowed  per 
worker  in  a  shop  or  office  may  give  him  a  cramped 
feeling  or  be  the  cause  of  needless  small  interrup¬ 
tions  and  irritations  throughout  the  day,  the  sum¬ 
mation  effects  of  which  are  psychologically  very 
far  from  negligible.  The  human  factor  enters  into 
the  recruitment  of  labour,  the  budgeting  for  its 
requirements,  the  encouragement  of  suggestions, 
the  realisation  and  removal  of  causes  of  discon¬ 
tent,  the  provision  of  adequate  incentives,  the 
early  recognition  of  good  and  indifferent  workers, 
the  organisation  of  satisfactory  schemes  of 
promotion  and  remuneration,  etc.  It  enters  into 
the  timing,  costing,  planning,  progress,  flow  and 
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control  of  production,  into  such  problems  of 
distribution  as  the  design  and  display  of  products, 
methods  and  schemes  of  advertisement,  etc., 
and  into  the  co-ordination  of  production  and 
distribution.  The  organiser  who  sits  down  in 
the  arm-chair  of  his  office  to  elaborate  schemes 
on  paper  utilises  his  high  general  intelligence  and 
special  abilities  of  organisation  and  his  con¬ 
sequent  capacity  to  work  out  abstract  schemes 
of  thought.  But  thereby  he  is  only  too  prone 
to  neglect  the  human  factor.  For  organisation 
depends  not  merely  on  technical  knowledge  and 
on  intelligence;  it  is  not  merely  a  mechanical 
Science,  but  also  a  human  Art.  And  as  in  all 
arts,  pure  craftsmanship  is  insufficient.  Manage¬ 
ment  cannot  be  acquired,  as  proficiency,  say,  in 
law  can  be  acquired,  by  the  remote  study  of  a 
number  of  “ cases.”  Each  “case”  must  be 
studied  individually  and  close  at  hand ;  hence  so 
commonly  a  too  centralised  business  organisa¬ 
tion  breaks  down.  Intuition  is  needed  not  less 
than  intelligence ;  the  world  is  not  wholly 
governed  by  the  logic  of  cold  reason;  and  in¬ 
tuition,  like  the  artist's  genius,  requires  the  most 
intimate  contact  with  the  existing  situation. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  manager  is 
chosen  chiefly  for  his  knowledge  of  technical  and 
commercial  details,  and  the  foreman  chiefly  for 
his  knowledge  of  craftsmanship  and  machinery, 
the  need  for  a  special  class  of  person  trained  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  industrial  psycho¬ 
logy  and  physiology,  and  engaged  in  helping  to 
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solve  problems  in  which  the  human  factor  plays 
an  important  part,  becomes  essential  in  the 
modern  developments  of  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  businesses,  whatever  be  their  scale,  large 
or  small,  combined  or  independent.  The  old  days 
of  the  personal  touch  between  employer  and 
employee  are  no  longer  possible  in  the  modern 
huge  concerns.  They  gave  way  to  a  traditional 
stage  in  which  the  employee  no  longer  counted 
as  an  individual  but  came  too  often  to  be 
regarded  as  an  inanimate  cog  in  a  vast  inanimate 
profit-making  mechanism,  only  to  be  scrapped, 
like  the  rest  of  the  machinery,  when  it  had 
become  useless.  We  may  see  the  same  stages  in 
the  life  history  of  our  Army.  In  early- Victorian 
days,  the  officer  in  peace  time  seldom  came  into 
really  close  touch  with  his  men ;  relatively  rarely 
he  knew  their  names  or  their  personalities. 
Among  the  mercenaries  of  earlier  times,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  officer  knew  his  men  far  more 
intimately.  The  situation,  however,  in  the  army 
of  to-day  has  reverted  to  this  earlier  one ;  and  so 
it  must  change  in  our  army  of  industrial  and 
commercial  workers.  The  impossibility  and, 
hence,  the  disappearance  of  the  old  personal 
contact  of  employer  with  employee  need  not 
involve  the  abolition  of  the  essential  advantages 
of  such  contact.  In  the  huge  combine,  the  old 
employee  can  no  longer  be  the  “friend  of  the 
family”  which  he  was  in  the  smaller,  long- 
established,  private  businesses.  He  himself 
refuses  to-day  to  be  considered  their  “faithful 
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servant’ ’  at  a  lower  feudal  level;  instead,  he 
demands  the  recognition  of  different  levels  of 
equally  important  social  functions.  He  requires 
still  the  human  contacts  between  different  levels ; 
and  a  new  body  of  men  must  be  introduced  to 
carry  out  and  to  continue  these  contacts.  There 
is  no  necessity  to  adopt  the  pessimistic  attitude 
of  maintaining  that  with  the  advent  of  huge 
businesses  and  combines  of  businesses,  the 
average  employee’s  individuality  and  personality 
must  be  left  out  of  account,  that  his  interests 
and  grievances  must  be  neglected,  that  he  must 
be  lost  amid  the  huge  crowd  of  his  co-employees, 
and  that  he  must  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  an 
automaton,  fearful  of  taking  initiative  or  respon¬ 
sibility,  discouraged  from  making  suggestions  to¬ 
wards  improvement,  receiving  neither  approval 
nor  promotion  for  signs  of  ability  or  excellence  of 
work.  The  dangers  of  Rationalisation,  like  its 
advantages,  are  obvious.  But  many  of  them 
are  far  from  being  irremediable,  if  only  the 
human  factor  receives  expert  consideration. 
Rationalisation  must  not  base  its  claim  to  be  of 
social  service  on  the  ground  merely  of  increasing 
material  prosperity.  Increase  in  amount,  and 
reduction  in  cost,  of  production  are  socially 
useless  unless  they  conduce  to  hygienic,  cultural, 
and  ethical  progress — the  advancement  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  of  entire  humanity. 
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Book-keeping  and  Accountancy — contd. 
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Net 
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Principles  of  Accounts 
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Principles  of  Auditing 
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2  /- 
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CAREERS,  ETC 


Authorship  and  Journalism 

By  Albert  E.  Bull  . 

Net 

PRICE 

3/6 

Banking  as  a  Career 

By  F.  A.  Willman,  Cert.  A.I.B. 

Flying  as  a  Career 

By  Major  O.  Stewart,  M.C.,  A.F.C. 

Net 

3/6 

Net 

3/6 

Game  of  Commerce,  The 

By  Herbert  Kendrick  ..... 

Net 

3/6 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Careers  for  Women 

By  Ernest  M.  Porter  ..... 

Net 

5/- 

How  to  Become  an  Auctioneer  and  Estate 
Agent 

By  W.  F.  Nokes,  F.A.I.  Revised  by  D.  McIntyre, 
B.A.,  LL.B . 

Net 

3/6 

How  to  Become  a  Company  Secretary 

By  E.  J.  Hammond  .... 

Net 

3/6 

How  to  Become  a  Private  Secretary 

By  J.  E.  McLachlan,  F.I.P.S.  (Hons.) 

Net 

3/6 

How  to  Become  a  Qualified  Accountant 

By  R.  A.  Witty,  F.S.A.A.  .... 

Net 

3/6 

How  to  Choose  Your  Career 

By  W.  Leslie  Ivey,  M.C.,  M.S.M.A. 

Net 

3/6 

How  to  Secure  a  Good  Job 

By  W.  Leslie  Ivey,  M.C.,  M.S.M.A. 

Net 

3/6 

Insurance  as  a  Career 

By  F.  H.  Sherriff  ...... 

Net 

3/6 

Journalism  as  a  Career 

Edited  by  W.  T.  Cranfield  .... 

Net 

5/- 

Stage  as  a  Career,  The 

By  Donovan  Maule  .  . 

Net 

3/6 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

Civil  Service  Essay  Writing 

By  W.  J.  Addis,  M.A.  ..... 

Net 

2/6 

Civil  Service  Guide 

By  A.  J.  Lawford  Jones  .... 

Net 

2/6 

Copying  Manuscript,  Orthography,  Hand¬ 
writing,  etc. 

By  A.  J.  Lawford  Jones  .... 

Net 

3/6 

Elementary  Precis  Writing 

By  Walter  Shawcross,  B.A.  .... 

Net 

2  h 

Guide  to  Indexing  and  Precis  Writing 

By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  E.  Bowker 

Net 

2  h 

COMMERCE,  ETC. 


Business  Handwriting 

By  William  Burton  .... 

Net 

PRICE 

1/6 

Commerce  and  Accounts 

By  Alonza  James,  F.F.T.Com.,  F.R.Econ.S. 

3/6 

Commerce  for  Commercial  and  Secondary 
Schools 

By  A.  J.  Favell,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  A.C.I.S.  . 

3/6 

Commerce,  Stage  I 

By  A.  James,  F.F.T.Com.,  F.R.Econ.S. 

2/6 

Commercial  Handwriting  and  Corre¬ 
spondence  . 

Net 

2/6 

Commercial  Practice 

By  Alfred  Schofield,  B.Sc.  (Econ.) 

Net 

3/6 

How  to  Succeed  in  Your  Examination 

By  W.  W.  Miller,  B.A.  (Lond.) 

Net 

3/6 

How  to  Study  for  Examinations 

By  D.  Cooper  ..... 

2/- 

Manual  of  Business  Training 

By  A.  Stephen  Noel,  F.R.Econ.S.  . 

Net 

4  h 

Modern  Business  and  Its  Methods 

By  W.  Campbell,  Chartered  Secretary 

Net 

7/6 

Pitman’s  Popular  Guide  to  Journalism 

By  A.  Kingston  ..... 

Net 

2/6 

Pitman’s  Practical  Journalism 

By  A.  Baker,  M.J.I.  Revised  by  E.  A.  Cope 

Net 

3/6 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Commerce 

By  James  Stephenson,  M.A.,  M.Com.,  D.Sc. 

Net 

8/6 

Principles  of  Business 

By  James  Stephenson,  M.A.,  M.Com.,  D.Sc. 
Part  I,  Net  2/6  ;  Part  II 

Net 

3/6 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Commerce.  Stage  I 

By  A.  J.  Favell,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  A.C.I.S.  .  .  Net 

2/6 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Business  Practice 

By  E.  J.  Hammond  ....  .  .  Net 

5/- 

Routine  of  Commerce 

By  Alfred  Schofield,  B.Sc.  (Econ.) 

Net 

4  /- 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Commerce 

Edited  by  J.  K.  Bucknall,  A.C.I.S.  (Hons.) 

Net 

7/6 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

By  W.  Campbell  .  .  .  0 

Net 

5/- 
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ENGLISH  AND  COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Business  Letters  in  English 

By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Net 

PRICE 

3/6 

Commerce  and  Correspondence 

By  E.  H.  Grout,  B.Sc.  (Econ.) 

Net 

5  h 

Commercial  Correspondence  and  Commercial 
English  .......  Net 

3/6 

Commercial  Dictionary  .... 

Net 

1/6 

Correspondence  of  Commerce,  The 

By  A.  Risdon  Palmer,  B.Sc.,  B.A. 

Net 

4  h 

Dictionary  of  Correct  English,  A 

By  M.  A.  Pink,  M.A.  ..... 

Net 

2/6 

English  and  Commercial  Correspondence 

By  H.  Nagaoka  and  D.  Theophilus,  B.A. 

3/6 

English  Composition  and  Business 
Correspondence 

By  J.  F.  Davis,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.) 

Net 

2  h 

English  Exercises.  A  Book  of  Homonyms 

By  B.  S.  Barrett  ..... 

3/6 

English  for  Commercial  Students 

By  H.  W.  Houghton,  A.C.I.S. 

Net 

2/6 

English  Grammar  and  Composition 

By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.) 

Net 

4/6 

English  Mercantile  Correspondence 

Net 

3/6 

Guide  to  Commercial  Correspondence 

By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.) 

2/6 

How  to  Teach  Commercial  English 

By  Walter  Shawcross,  B.A.  .... 

Net 

3/6 

Letter  Writing 

By  G.  K.  Bucknall,  A.C.I.S.  (Hons.). 

Net 

1  h 

Manual  of  Commercial  English 

By  Walter  Shawcross,  B.A.  .... 

Net 

3/6 

Manual  of  Punctuation  By  W.  0.  Webster 

. 

1  h 

New  Era  Spelling  Manual  By  H.  J.  Bower 

o 

2/6 
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English  and  Commercial  Correspondence — contd. 

PRICE 

Pocket  English  Dictionary  .  .  .  Net  1/6 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Commercial  Corre¬ 
spondence.  By  J.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  M.Com.  Net  7/6 

Punctuation  as  a  Means  of  Expression 
By  A.  E.  Lovell,  M.A.  .....  Net  1/- 

Self-Expression  in  English 
By  John  Bennett  ......  Net  2/6 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms,  Pitman’s  Book  of 

Net  2/6 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 
Commercial  Atlas  of  the  World  .  .  Net 

Commercial  Geography  of  the  World 

By  W.  P.  Rutter,  M.Com.  .  ...  .  Net 

Commercial  History 

By  J.  R.  Y.  Marchant,  M.A.  .  .  .  Net 

Economic  Geography 

By  John  McFarlane,  M.A.,  M.Com.  .  .  Net 

Economic  Geography,  The  Principles  of 

By  R.  N.  Rudmose  Brown  ....  Net 

Elements  of  Commercial  Geography 

By  C.  H.  Grant,  M.Sc.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  .  .  Net 

Elements  of  Commercial  History 

By  Fred  Hall,  M.A.,  B.Com.,  F.C.I.S.  .  .  Net 

Geography  of  Commerce,  The 

By  W.  P.  Rutter,  M.Com.  ....  Net 

History  of  Commerce,  The 

By  T.  G.  Williams,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.Econ.S.  Net 

Main  Currents  of  Social  and  Industrial  Change, 
1870-1924 

By  T.  G.  Williams,  M.A.  ....  Net 

Outlines  of  the  Economic  History  of  England 

By  H.  O.  Meredith,  M.A.,  M.Com.  .  .  .  Net 

Principles  of  Commercial  History 

By  J.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  M.Com.,  D.Sc.  .  Net 

Rise  of  British  Commerce,  The 
By  K.  G.  Lewis,  B.A.,  and  N.  Branton 
Statistical  Atlas  of  the  World,  A 
By  J.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  M.Com.,  D.Sc.  .  Net 
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5/- 
6/- 
5/6 
10/6 
6/- 
21- 
2  h 
5/- 
5/- 

5/- 

7/6 

7/6 

3/6 

7/6 
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ECONOMICS 


Business  Economics  and  Commerce,  A  Course 

in.  By  F.  P.  Tushingham,  B.Com.Sc.  . 

Dictionary  of  Economic  and  Banking  Terms 

By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  and  A.  Crew  .  Net 
Economics  for  Business  Men 
By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  .  .  .  Net 

Economics  of  Private  Enterprise,  The 

By  J.  H.  Jones,  M.A . Net 

Economics  of  Production  and  Exchange 
By  James  Stephenson,  M.A.,  M.Com.,  D.Sc. ;  and 

N.  Branton,  B.Com.  .....  Net 

Economics  of  the  Import  and  Export  Trade 
By  Hiromu  Nagaoka  ...... 

Economics  of  Instalment  Trading  and  Hire 
Purchase.  By  W.  F.  Crick  .  .  .Net 

Economics  of  the  Industrial  System 

By  H.  A.  Silverman,  B.A.  .  .  .  .  Net 

Economics  of  the  Manufacturing  Business 

By  W.  A.  Stewart  Jones,  F.C.W.A.,  F.S.S. 

Economics  of  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

By  James  Stephenson,  M.A.,  M.Com.,  D.Sc. 

Elements  of  Political  Economy 
By  H.  Hall,  B.A.  .....  Net 

Exercises  in  Economics 
By  A.  Plummer,  M.Sc.  (Econ.),  M.A.,  LL.D.  .  Net 

Guide  to  Political  Economy 
By  F.  H.  Spencer,  D.Sc.,  LL.B.  .  .  .  Net 

Industrial  Combination  in  England 
By  P.  Fitzgerald,  D.Sc. (Econ.)  .  .  .  Net 

Introduction  to  Business  Economics 
By  J.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  M.Com.,  D.Sc.  . 

Outlines  of  Central  Government 
By  John  J.  Clarke,  M.A.,  F.S.S.  .  .  Net 

Outlines  of  Local  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (and  the  Irish  Free  State) 

By  John  J.  Clarke,  M.A.,  F.S.S.  .  .  .  Net 

Principles  of  Economics 

By  L.  A.  Rufener,  Ph.D.  ....  Net 

Substance  of  Economics,  The 

By  H.  A.  Silverman,  B.A.  (Econ.)  . 
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PRICE 

3/- 

5/- 

3/6 

7/6 

7/6 

5/- 

5  /- 
7/6 
3/6 
5/- 
2 /- 
21- 
3/6 
10/6 
3/6 
5/- 

5/- 

16/— 


.  Net  6  h 


BANKING  AND  FINANCE 


Answers  to  Questions  Set  at  the  Examina¬ 
tions  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers 

By  L.  L.  M.  Minty,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.,  Econ.,  B.Com. — 
Foreign  Exchange.  Part  I  &  Part  II  Each  Net 
Economics.  Part  I  &  Part  II  .  .  Each  Net 

English  Grammar  and  Composition.  Part  I  Net 
„  „  „  „  Part  II  .  Net 

Banker  as  a  Lender,  The 
By  F.  E.  Steele  ......  Net 

Bankers’  Advances 

By  F.  R.  Stead.  Revised  by  C.  R.  W.  Cuckson, 

B.A.,  LL.B . Net 

Bankers’  Advances  Against  Produce 
By  A.  Williams,  A.I.B.  ....  Net 

Bankers  and  the  Property  Statutes  of  1925 


and  1926.  By  R.  W  Jones  .  .  .  Net 

Bankers’  Credits.  By  W.  F.  Spalding  .  .  Net 

Banker’s  Place  in  Commerce,  The 

By  the  same  Author  .  .  .  .  .Net 

Bankers’  Securities  Against  Advances 
By  Lawrence  A.  Fogg,  Cert.  A.I.B.  .  .  Net 

Bankers’ Tests.  By  F.  R.  Stead  .  .  .  Net 


Banking  for  Advanced  Students 
By  Percy  G.  H.  Woodruff  ....  Net 
Bank  Organization,  Management,  etc. 

By  J.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  D.Lit.,  LL.B.  (Lond.)  .  Net 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  The 
By  M.  H.  Megrah,  B.Com.  ....  Net 
Bills  of  Exchange  Acts,  A  Practical  Exam¬ 
ination  of  the.  By  C.  H.  Fennell  .  .  Net 

Cheques.  By  C.  F.  Hannaford  .  .  .  Net 

Dictionary  of  Banking.  By  W.  Thomson  .  Net 
Dictionary  of  Banking  Terms  in  Three 
Languages,  (English-French-German) 

By  L.  Herendi  ......  Net 

Dictionary  of  the  World’s  Currencies  and 
Foreign  Exchanges 

By  W.  F.  Spalding  .....  Net 
Discount  Market  in  London,  The 
By  H.  W.  Greengrass  .....  Net 
Eastern  Exchange,  Currency,  and  Finance 
By  W.  F.  Spalding  .  .  .  .  .Net 


PRICE 

3/6 

5/- 

3/6 

5/- 

5  /- 

6/- 

6/- 

6/- 

10/6 

3/6 

6/- 

10/6 

7/6 

«/- 

6/- 

7/6 

6/- 

30/- 

21/- 

30/- 

6/- 

15/- 
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Banking  and  Finance — contd. 


Economics  of  the  English  Banking  System 

By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  .  .  .  Net 

Elements  of  Banking.  By  J.  P.  Gandy  .  Net 

English  Banking  Administration,  An  Outline  of 

By  Joseph  Sykes,  B.A.  (Hons.)  .  .  .  Net 

English  Banking  Methods 
By  L.  Le  M.  Minty,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.,  B.Com.  .  Net 

English  Composition  and  Banking  Corre¬ 
spondence 

By  L.  E.  W.  O.  Fullbrook-Leggatt,  M.C.,  B.A.  Net 
Foreign  Banking  Systems 
By  H.  Parker  Willis  and  B.  H.  Beckhart  .  Net 

Foreign  Exchange  and  Foreign  Bills  in  Theory 
and  in  Practice.  By  W.  F.  Spalding  .  Net 


Foreign  Exchange,  A  Primer  of 
By  W.  F.  Spalding  . 

Foreign  Exchanges,  Arithmetic  and 
of  the.  By  A.  G.  Sugg,  Cert.  A.I.B.  . 

Foreign  Trade,  The  Finance  of 
By  W.  F.  Spalding  . 

Functions  of  Money,  The 
By  W.  F.  Spalding  . 

London  Money  Market,  The 

By  W.  F.  Spalding  .  .  .  . 

Money,  Exchange,  and  Banking 
By  H.  T.  Easton,  A.I.B. 

Money  Machine,  The 
By  Francis  Whitmore,  B.Com. 


.  Net 
Practice 

.  Net 

.  Net 
.  Net 
.  Net 
.  Net 
.  Net 


Practical  Banking,  Currency,  and  Exchange 
By  H.  E.  Evitt,  Cert.  A.I.B.  ....  Net 
Principles  of  Banking,  Currency,  and  Foreign 
Exchange. 

By  R.  H.  King,  Cert.  A.I.B . Net 

Securities  Clerk  in  a  Branch  Bank,  The 
By  F.  J.  Lewcock,  Cert.  A.I.B.,  A.C.I.S.  .  .  Net 

Theory  and  Principles  of  Central  Banking,  The 
By  William  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D.  .  .  .  Net 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Finance,  The 
By  W.  Collin  Brooks  .  .  .  .  .Net 

Title  Deeds  Old  and  New 
By  Francis  R.  Stead  .....  Net 


PRICE 

5/- 
2  h 

2/6 

15/- 


5/- 

21/- 

7/6 

3/6 

3/6 

7/6 

7/6 

10/6 

6/- 


5/- 

8/6 


5/- 

7/6 

12/6 

10/6 

5/- 
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INSURANCE 


Actuarial  Science,  The  Elements  of 
By  R.  E.  Underwood,  M.B.E.,  F.I.A.  .  .  Net 

Average  Clauses  and  Fire -Loss  Apportion¬ 
ments.  By  E.  H.  Minnion,  F.C.I.I.  .  .  Net 

Building  Construction,  Plan  Drawing,  and 
Surveying  in  Relation  to  Fire  Insurance 
By  D.  W.  Wood,  M.B.E.  ....  Net 

Burglary  Risks 

By  E.  H.  Grout,  B.Sc.,  A.C.I.I.  .  .  .Net 

Business  Man’s  Guide  to  Insurance,  The 
By  A.  Philpott  .  .  .  .  .  .Net 

Casualty  Insurance 

By  C.  J.  Crobaugh,  M.A.,  and  A.  E.  Redding,  B.S.  Net 

Compound  Interest,  Principles  of 

By  H.  H.  Edwards  .....  Net 
Dictionary  of  Accident  Insurance 

Edited  by  J.  B.  Welson,  LL.M.,  F.C.I.I.,  F.C.I.S.  Net 

Fire  Extinguishment  and  Fire  Alarm  Systems 
By  R.  Northwood  .....  Net 

Fire  Insurance,  Common  Hazards  of 
By  W.  G.  Kubler  Ridley,  F.C.I.I.  .  .  Net 

Fire  Insurance,  Dictionary  of 
Edited  by  B.  C.  Remington,  F.C.I.I.  .  .Net 

Fire  Insurance,  Principles  and  Practice  of 
By  F.  Godwin  ......  Net 

Fire  Insurance,  The  Law  of 
By  J.  Rowlatt,  B.A.  .  .  .  .  .Net 

Fire  Policy  Drafting  and  Endorsements 
By  W.  C.  H.  Darley  .....  Net 

Fire  Waste.  By  G.  E.  Keay  .  .  .  .Net 

Guide  to  Marine  Insurance 

By  Henry  Keate  .  .  .  .  .  .Net 

Insurance 

By  T.  E.  Young,  B.A.,  F.I.A.,  F.R.A.S.  .  .  Net 

Insurance  Office  Organization  and  Routine 
By  J.  B.  Welson,  LL.M.,  F.C.I.I.,  F.C.I.S.,  and  F.  H. 
Sherriff,  F.I.A.  ......  Net 

Insurance  of  Profits.  By  A.  G.  Macken  .  Net 

Insurance  of  Public  Liability  Risks 

By  S.  V.  Kirkpatrick,  F.C.I.f.  .  .  Net 
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PRICK 

5/- 

8/6 

6/- 

10/6 

3/6 

25/- 

5/- 

60/- 

7/8 

5/- 

30/- 

5/- 

7/6 

7/6 

2/6 

3/6 

10/6 

7/6. 

5/- 

5/- 


Insurance — contd . 

PRICE 

Law  and  Practice  as  to  Fidelity  Guarantees 

By  C.  Evans  and  F.  H.  Jones  .  .  .  Net  6/- 

Law  of  Accident  and  Contingency  Insurance 


By  F.  H.  Jones  ...... 

Net 

7/6 

Law  of  Negligence 

By  J.  B.  Welson,  LL.M.,  F.O.I.I.,  F.C.I.S. 

Net 

6  /- 

Law  Relating  to  Insurance  Agents  and  Brokers 

By  J.  B.  Welson,  LL.M.,  F.C.I.I.,  F.C.I.S.  .  Net 

5/- 

Life  Assurance  from  Proposal  to  Policy 

By  H.  IIosking  Tayler,  F.I.A.,  A.C.I.I.,  and  V.  W. 
Tyler,  F.I.A.  ......  Net 

6/- 

Life  Assurance,  Dictionary  of 

Edited  by  G.  W.  Richmond,  F.I.A.,  and  F.  H.  Sherriff, 
F.I.A . Net 

50/- 

Life  Assurance,  Guide  to 

By  S.  G.  Leigh,  F.I.A.  ..... 

Net 

5/- 

Marine  Insurance  of  Goods,  The 

By  F.  W.  S.  Poole  ..... 

Net 

15/- 

Pension  and  Superannuation  Funds,  Their 
Formation  and  Administration  Explained 

By  Bernard  Robertson,  F.I.A.,  and  II.  Samuels  Net 

5/- 

Pension,  Endowment,  Life  Assurance, 
Other  Schemes  for  Employees 

By  H.  Dougharty,  F.G.I.I.  .... 

and 

Net 

6/- 

Personal  Accident,  Disease,  and  Sickness 
Insurance,  The  Principles  and  Practice  of 

By  J.  B.  Welson,  LL.M . Net 

5/- 

Physiology  and  Anatomy 

By  H.  Gardiner,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

Net 

10/6 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Accident  Insurance 

By  G.  E.  Banfield,  A.C.I.I.  ....  Net 

6/- 

Principles  of  Insurance.  By  J.  Alfred  Eke 

Net 

5  /- 

Successful  Insurance  Agent,  The 

By  J.  J.  Bisgood,  B.A.,  F.C.I.S. 

Net 

2/8 

Talks  on  Insurance  Law 

By  J.  A.  Watson,  B.Sc.,  LL.B. 

Net 

3/6 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance 

By  C.  E.  Golding,  LL.D.,  F.C.I.I.,  F.S.S. 

Net 

5/- 
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SHIPPING 


Case  and  Freight  Costs 
By  A.  W.  E.  Crosfield  ....  Net 

Exporter’s  Handbook  and  Glossary,  The 
By  F.  M.  Dudeney  .....  Net 
How  to  Export  Goods.  By  F.  M.  Dudeney  .  Net 
How  to  Import  Goods.  By  J.  A.  Dunnage  .  Net 
Importer’s  Handbook,  The.  By  J.  A.  Dunnage  Net 
Manual  of  Exporting 

By  J.  A.  Dunnage,  F.S.S.,  F.O.I.,  A.M.Inst.T.  .  Net 
Shipbroking,  Introduction  to 

By  C.  D.  MacMurray  and  M.  M.  Cree  .  .  Net 

Shipping.  By  A.  Hall,  F.I.C.S.  and  F.  Heywood, 
F.C.I.S . Net 

Shipping  and  Shipbroking 
By  C.  D.  MacMurray  and  M.  M.  Cree  .  .  Net 

Shipping  Business  Methods 
By  R.  B.  Paul  ......  Net 

Shipping  Finance  and  Accounts 
By  R.  B.  Paul  ......  Net 

Shipping  Office  Organization,  Management, 
and  Accounts.  By  Alfred  Calvert  .  .  Net 

Shipping  Practice.  By  E.  F.  Stevens  .  .  Net 

Shipping  Terms  and  Phrases 
By  J.  A.  Dunnage  .....  Net 


PRICE 

2/- 

7/6 
2  /- 

2/- 

10/6 

10/6 

3/6 

2  h 

15/- 

5/- 

2/6 

6/- 

7/6 

2/6 


INCOME  TAX 


Dictionary  of  Income  Tax  and  Sur-Tax  Practice 


By  W.  E.  Snelling.  ..... 

Income  Tax,  Introduction  to 

.  Net 

25/- 

By  E.  D.  Fryer,  A.L.A.A. 

Income  Tax,  Notes  on 

.  Net 

2/6 

By  W.  S.  Carrington,  Chartered  Accountant 

Income  Tax,  Snelling ’s  Practical 

.  Net 

3/6 

By  C.  W.  Chivers  .... 

Income  Tax  Relief,  Double 

.  Net 

3/6 

By  H.  E.  Seed  and  A.  W.  Rawlinson 

Income  Tax  Reliefs 

.  Net 

10/6 

By  A.  W.  Rawlinson,  A.C.A. 

.  Net 

20/- 

Income  Tax  Handbook  for  Company  Secretaries 

By  C.  W.  Chivers  ......  Net  5/- 
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SECRETARIAL  WORK,  ETC. 


Chairman’s  Manual 

By  Gurdon  Palin,  and  Ernest  Martin,  F.C.I.S.  Net 

Company  Registrar’s  Manual,  The 
By  J.  J.  Quinlivan  .....  Net 

Company  Secretarial  Routine 
By  C.  C.  Walford,  A.S.A.A.,  A.C.I.S.  .  .  Net 

Company  Secretarial  Work 
By  E.  Martin,  F.C.I.S.  .....  Net 

Company  Secretary’s  Vade  Mecum 
Edited  by  P.  Tovey.  Revised  by  C.  W.  Adams, 
A.C.I.S.  .......  Net 

Dictionary  of  Secretarial  Law  and  Practice 
Edited  by  Philip  Tovey,  F.C.I.S.  .  .  .  Net 

Examination  Notes  on  Secretarial  Practice 

By  C.  W.  Adams,  A.C.I.S . Net 

Formation  and  Management  of  a  Private 
Company.  By  F.  D.  Head,  B.A.  .  .  Net 

Guide  for  the  Company  Secretary 
By  Arthur  Coles.  Revised  by  W.  Cecil  Wood, 

A.C.I.S.  .  . . Net 

Guide  to  Company  Secretarial  Work 
By  O.  Oldham,  A.C.I.S.  Revised  by  G.  K.  Bucknall, 

A.C.I.S.  (Hons.) . Net 

Honorary  Secretaryship.  By  W.  B.  Thorne  Net 
How  to  Take  Minutes 

Edited  by  E.  Martin,  F.C.I.S.  .  .  .  Net 

Meetings.  By  F.  D.  Head,  B.A.  .  .  .Net 

Practical  Directorship 
By  H.  E.  Colesworthy,  A.C.A.,  A.S.A.A.  .  .  Net 

Practical  Secretarial  Work 

By  H.  I.  Lee,  A.I.S.A.,  and  W.  N.  Barr  .  .  Net 

Practical  Share  Transfer  Work 
By  F.  W.  Lidington  .  .  .  .  .Net 

Prospectuses  :  How  to  Read  and  Understand 
Them.  By  Philip  Tovey,  F.C.I.S.,  and  H.  Lambert 
Smith,  B.Sc.  .  .  .  .  .  .  Net 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Secretarial  Practice 
Bv  E.  J.  Hammond.  Revised  by  G.  K.  Bucknall, 

A.C.I.S.  (Hons.) . Net 

Secretary’s  Handbook 
Edited  by  Sir  H.  E.  Blain,  C.B.E.  .  .  Net 

Share  Transfer  Audits.  By R.  A. Davies,  A.C.I.S.  Net 
Transfer  of  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Other 

Marketable  Securities.  By  F.  D.  Head,  B.A.  Net 

iti 


PRICE 

5/- 

10/6 


V- 


21- 


3/6 

50/- 

2/6 

7/6 


6/- 


3/6 

2/6 

2/6 

5/- 


10/6 

7/6 

3/6 


5/- 


7/6 

5  h 
3/6 

7/6 


INDUSTRIAL  ADMINISTRATION 


Dictionary  of  Industrial  Administration 

Edited  by  J.  Lee,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Com.Sc.  Two 


Vols . Net 

Engineering  Factory  Supplies 

By  W.  J.  Hiscox . Net 

Factory  Administration  in  Practice 

By  W.  J.  Hiscox  ......  Net 


Factory  Lay-Out,  Planning  and  Progress 

By  W.  J.  Hiscox . Net 

Factory  Organization 

By  C.  H.  Northcott,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  O.  Sheldon,  B.A., 
J.  W.  Wardropper,  B.Sc.,  B.Com.,  A.C.W.A.,  and 
L.  Urwick,  M.A.  ......  Net 

Fair  Wage,  A.  By  E.  Batten  .  .  .  Net 

Industrial  Organization 
By  John  Lee,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Com.Sc.  .  .  Net 

Industrial  Organization,  The  Evolution  of 
By  B.  F.  Shields,  M.A.  ....  Net 

Introduction  to  Industrial  Administration,  An 
By  J.  Lee,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Com.Sc.  .  .  Net 

Key  to  Prosperity 

By  J.  R.  Cram  ......  Net 

Labour  Organization 

By  J.  Cunnison,  M.A.  .....  Net 
Lectures  on  Industrial  Administration 
Edited  by  B.  Muscio,  M.A.  ....  Net 
Management 


By  J.  Lee,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Com.Sc.  .  .  Net 

New  Leadership  in  Industry,  The 
By  S.  A.  Lewisohn  .....  Net 
Outlines  of  Industrial  Administration 
By  R.  O.  Herford,  H.  T.  Hildage,  and  H.  G. 
Jenkins  .......  Net 

Philosophy  of  Management,  The 
By  Oliver  Sheldon,  B.A.  .  .  .  .Net 

Principles  of  Industrial  Administration,  An 
Introduction  to 

By  A.  P.  M.  Fleming,  C.B.E.,  M.Sc.,  M.I.E.E.,  and 
H.  J.  Brocklehurst,  M.Eng.,  A.M.I.E.E.  .  Net 

Principles  of  Industrial  Welfare 

By  J.  Lee,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Com.Sc.  .  .  .  Net 
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PRICE 

63/- 
5  h 
8/6 
7/6 

7/6 

2/6 

5  /- 

10/6 

5/- 

2/6 

7/6 

6/- 

5  h 

7/6 

6/- 

10/6 

3/6 

5/- 


Industrial  Administration — contd. 
Problems  of  Labour 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  Daniel  Bloomfield  .  Net 

Rationalization 

By  J.  A.  Bowie,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  .  .  .  Net 

Sharing  Profits  With  Employees 
By  J.  A.  Bowie,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  .  .  .  Net 

Time  Standardization  of  Workshop  Operations 
By  T.  Pilkington,  M.I.Mech.E.  .  .  .  Net 

Welfare  Work  in  Industry 
Edited  by  E.  T.  Kelly  .....  Net 
Workshop  Committees 
By  C.  G.  Renold  ......  Net 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Business  Management 

By  Percival  White  .  .  .  .  .Net 

Business  Organization  and  Routine 

By  W.  Campbell,  Chartered  Secretary  .  .  Net 

Clubs  and  Their  Management 
By  F.  W.  Pixley  ......  Net 

Colliery  Office  Organization  and  Accounts 
By  J.  W.  Innes,  F.C.A.,  and  T.  C.  Campbell,  F.C.I.  Net 
Commercial  Management 
By  C.  L.  Bolling  ......  Net 

Filing  Systems.  By  E.  A.  Cope  .  .  .Net 

Flour  Milling  Industry,  Organization  and 
Management  of  the.  By  E.  L.  Pearson.  Net 
Hire  Purchase.  By  Harold  W.  Eley  .  .  Net 

Hire-Purchase  Trading 
By  Cunliffe  L  Bolling  ....  Net 
Hotel  Organization,  Management,  and 
Accountancy 

By  G.  De  Boni,  and  F.  F.  Sharles,  F.S.A.A., 

F.C.I. . . Net 

How  to  Manage  a  Private  Hotel 
By  P.  Hobbs  .  •  .  •  •  •  Net 

How  to  Organize  Bazaars,  Concerts;  Fetes, 
Exhibitions,  etc. 

By  F.  Attfield  Fawkes  ...»  Net 


PRICE 

8/6 
1/- 
10/6 
16/- 
5  h 
1  h 

15/- 
1  /- 

10/6 

7/6 

10/6 

3/6 

12/6 

1/- 

10/6 

10/6 

3/6 

6/- 
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Business  Organization  and  Management — contd. 


Modern  Office  Management 

By  H.  W.  Simpson,  F.C.I.S . 

Net 

PRICE 

7/6 

Multiple  Shop  Organization 

By  A.  E.  Hammond  ..... 

Net 

6/- 

Office  Organization  and  Management, 
Including  Secretarial  Work 

By  Lawrence  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com.,  F.C.A., 
Sir  H.  E.  Blain,  C.B.E.  .... 

and 

Net 

7/6 

Organization  of  a  Small  Business,  The 

By  W.  A.  Smith,  A.C.W.A . 

Net 

2/6 

Retail  Shop,  The 

By  C.  L.  T.  Beeching,  O.B.E.,  F.G.I. 

Net 

1  h 

Self-Organization  for  Business  Men 

By  Morley  Dainow,  B.Sc.(Hons.),  Lond. 

Net 

5  h 

Selling  by  Post 

By  Harold  W.  Eley  ..... 

Net 

lh 

Solicitor’s  Office  Organization,  Management, 
and  Accounts 

By  E.  A.  Cope  and  H.  W.  H.  Robins  .  .  Net 

6/- 

Stockbroker’s  Office,  The 

By  J.  E.  Day  ....... 

Net 

7/6 

Stores  Accounts  and  Stores  Control 

By  J.  H.  Burton  ...... 

Net 

5  h 

MUNICIPAL  WORK 

Local  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Irish  Free  State,  The 

By  J.  J.  Clarke,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

» 

Net 

12/6 

Municipal  Accounting  Systems 

By  S.  Whitehead,  A.S.A.A.  .... 

Net 

5/- 

Municipal  Audit  Programmes 

By  the  same  Author  ..... 

Net 

5  /- 

Municipal  Book-keeping 

By  J.  H.  McCall,  F.S.A.A . 

Net 

7/6 

Municipal  and  Local  Government  Law 

By  H.  E.  Smith,  LL.B.  ..... 

Net 

10/6 

Municipal  Organization 

By  M.  H.  Cox,  LL.B.  ..... 

Net 

5/- 

Municipal  Student’s  Examination  Notebook 

By  S.  Whitehead,  A.S.A.A.  ....  Net 

7/6 
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Municipal  Work — contd. 
Municipal  Series 

Edited  by  William  Bateson,  A.C.A.,  F.S.A.A. 
Describes  the  Organization  and  Administration  in 

the 

PRIGS 

Various  Departments  of  a  Municipality. 

Education  Department 

By  A.  E.  Ikin,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.  . 

Net 

7/8 

Electricity  Undertaking 

By  C.  L.  E.  Stewart,  M.I.E.E. 

Net 

6/- 

Finance  Department 

By  W.  Bateson,  A.C.A.,  F.S.A.A. 

Net 

7/6 

Gas  Undertaking 

By  E.  Upton,  F.S.A.A.  .... 

Net 

5/- 

Municipal  Engineer  and  Surveyor’s 
Department.  By  E.  J.  Elford  . 

Net 

10/6 

Public  Health  Department 

By  W.  A.  Leonard  .... 

Net 

6/- 

Rating  Department 

By  A.  H.  Peacock,  M.A.,  A.S.A.A. 

Net 

5/- 

Town  Clerk’s  Department  and  the 
Justices’  Clerk’s  Department 

By  A.  S.  Wright  and  E.  H.  Singleton 

Net 

7/6 

Tramways  Department 

By  S.  B.  N.  Marsh  .... 

Net 

6/- 

Waterworks  Undertaking 

By  F.  J.  Alban,  F.S.A.A.,  F.I.M.T.A.,  A.C.I.S. 

Net 

10/6 

ADVERTISING  AND  COMMERCIAL  ART 

Advertisement  Lay-Out  and  Copy-Writing 

By  A.  J.  Watkins  .....  Net  15/- 

Advertisements,  The  Lay-out  of 

By  R.  H.  W.  Cox  . . Net  10/6 

Advertising  Procedure.  By  O.  Kleppner  .  Net  21/— 

Advertising  Through  the  Press 
By  N.  Hunter  ......  Net  5/- 

Art  in  Advertising 

By  Dorothy  E.  M.  Holdich  and  Ernest  W. 

Twining  .......  Net  25/- 

Business  Man’s  Guide  to  Advertising 
By  A.  E.  Bull  ......  Net  3/6 

Craft  of  Silent  Salesmanship 

By  C.  Maxwell  Tregurtha  and  J.  W.  Frings  Net  5/- 
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Advertising  and  Commercial  Art — contd. 

PRICE 

Designs,  Book  of 

By  C.  J.  and  L.  S.  Strong  ....  Net  16/- 
Dictionary  of  Advertising  and  Printing,  The 
By  G.  J.  Freshwater  and  Alfred  Bastien  .  Net  42/- 

Direct  Mail  Advertising  for  the  Retail  Trader 


By  H.  Dennett  ...... 

Net 

7/6 

Effective  Postal  Publicity 

By  Max  Rittenberg  ..... 

Net 

7/6 

Hints  and  Tips  for  Commercial  Artists 

By  Bernard  J.  Palmer  .... 

Net 

5/- 

Language  of  Advertising,  The 

By  J.  B.  Opdycke  ...... 

Net 

15/- 

Law  Relating  to  Advertising,  The 

By  E.  Ling-M allison,  B.Sc.  (Lille)  . 

Net 

7/6 

Lay-outs  for  Advertising.  By  John  Dell  . 

Net 

12/6 

Lettering,  Plain  and  Ornamental 

By  E.  G.  Fooks  ...... 

Net 

3/6 

Practical  Points  in  Postal  Publicity 

By  Max  Rittenberg  .... 

Net 

7/6 

Practical  Press  Publicity.  By  A.  L.  Culyer 

Net 

3/6 

Ticket  and  Showcard  Designing 

By  F.  A.  Pearson  ..... 

Net 

3/6 

Training  in  Commercial  Art 

By  V.  L.  Danvers  ..... 

Net 

21/- 

Types  and  Type  Faces 

By  C.  M.  Tregurtha  ..... 

Net 

2/6 

SALESMANSHIP 

Building  Retail  Sales.  By  C.  C.  Knights  . 

Net 

5/- 

Commercial  Travelling.  By  A.  E.  Bull 

Net 

3/6 

Craft  of  Silent  Salesmanship 

By  C.  Maxwell  Tregurtha  and  J.  W.  Frings 

Net 

5/- 

Mail  Order  and  Instalment  Trading 

By  A.  E.  Bull  ...... 

Net 

7/6 

Mail  Order  Organization 

By  P.  E.  Wilson  ...... 

Net 

3/6 

Modern  Sales  Correspondence 

By  D.  M.  Wilson  ...... 

Net 

5/- 

More  Sales  Through  the  Window 

By  C.  C.  Knights  . 

2i 

Net 

5/- 

Salesmanship — contd 


Outline  of  Sales  Management,  An 

By  C.  C.  Knights,  Sales  Consultant 

Net 

PRICE 

5/- 

Personal  Salesmanship 

By  R.  Simmat,  M.A.  .... 

Net 

5  /- 

Practical  Aids  to  Retail  Selling 

By  A.  Edward  Hammond 

Net 

7/6 

Practical  Salesmanship 

By  N.  C.  FowiiER,  Junr. 

Net 

7/6 

Psychology  as  a  Sales  Factor 

By  A.  J.  Greenly  ..... 

Net 

10/6 

Retail  Management 

By  C.  L.  Bolling  ..... 

Net 

15/- 

Retail  Salesmanship.  By  C.  L.  Bolling 

# 

Net 

7/6 

Sales  Management.  By  c.  L.  Bolling 

Net 

10/6 

Salesmanship 

By  W.  A.  Corbion  and  G.  E.  Grimsdale 

Net 

3/6 

Salesmanship.  By  William  Maxwell 

Net 

5/- 

Salesmanship,  Technique  of 

By  C.  C.  Knights  ..... 

Net 

5/- 

Shop  Fittings  and  Display 

By  A.  E.  Hammond  .... 

Net 

5/- 

Successful  Retailing.  By  E.  N.  Simons 

# 

Net 

5  h 

Training  for  More  Sales 

By  0.  C.  Knights,  Sales  Consultant 

Net 

5/- 

Training  for  Travelling  Salesmen 

By  F.  W.  Shrubs  all  .... 

• 

Net 

2/6 

TRANSPORT 

Canals  and  Inland  Waterways 

By  George  Cadbury  and  S.  P.  Dobbs,  B.A. 

Net 

7/6 

Commercial  Air  Transport 

By  Lieut-Col.  Iyo  Edwards,  C.M.G.,  and  F. 
M.C.,  A.F.R.Ae.S . 

Tymms, 

.  Net 

7/6 

History  and  Economics  of  Transport,  The 

By  A.  W.  Kirkaldy,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  M.Com., 
A.  D.  Evans  ...... 

and 

Net 

16/- 

How  to  Make  the  British  Railways  Pay 

By  M.  F.  Farrar  ..... 

Net 

3/6 

Industrial  Traffic  Management 

By  G.  B.  Lissenden  .... 

. 

Net 

25/- 
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T  ransport — contd . 

Modern  Dock  Operation 

By  D.  Ross-Johnson,  C.B.E.,  V.D.,  M.Inst.I.  .  Net 

Modern  Railway  Operation 

By  D.  R.  Lamb,  M.Inst.T . Net 

Port  Economics 

By  B.  Cunningham,  D.Sc.,  B.E.,  F.R.S.E., 
M.Inst.C.E . Net 

Railway  Electrification  and  Traffic  Problems 

By  P.  Burtt,  M.Inst.T . Net 

Railway  Rates  :  Principles  and  Problems 

By  P.  Burtt,  M.Inst.T . Net 

Railway  Statistics  :  Their  Compilation  and 
Use.  By  A.  E.  Kirkus,  O.B.E.,  M.Inst.T.  .  Net 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Transport  Undertakings 
By  H.  B.  Davies,  M.A.  .....  Net 
Road  Making  and  Road  Using 
By  T.  Salkield,  M.Inst.C.E.,  M.Inst.T.  .  .  Net 

Road  Transport  Operation — Passenger 
By  R.  Stuart  Pilcher,  F.R.S.E.,  M.Inst.T.  .  Net 

Traders’  Rail  Charges  Up  to  Date 
By  J.  W.  Parker,  A.M.Inst.T.  .  .  .  Net 

Transport  Management,  Practical 
By  Andrew  Hastie  .  .  .  .  .Net 

LAW 

Administration  of  Estates,  The 

By  A.  H.  Cosway  ......  Net 

Air  and  Aviation  Law  (Civil  Aviation) 

By  Wm.  Marshall  Freeman,  Barrister-at-Law  .  Net 

Bankruptcy,  Deeds  of  Arrangement,  etc. 

By  W.  Valentine  Ball,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law  Net 
Bills,  Cheques,  and  Notes 
By  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  Revised  by 
L.  Le  M.  Minty,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.,  B.Com.,  LL.B.  .  Net 

Business  Tenant,  The 

By  Edward  S.  Cox-Sinclair,  end  T.  Hynes  .  Net 

Commercial  Law  of  England,  The 

By  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.)  .  .  Net 

Companies  and  Company  Law 
By  A.  C.  Connell,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  Revised  by  W.  E. 
Wilkinson,  LL.D.  .....  Net 


PRICE 


6/- 

7/6 


6/- 

10/6 

6/- 

5/- 

5/- 

7/6 

10/6 

3/6 

10/6 


5  /- 
7/6 
12/6 


6/- 

7/6 

3/6 


6/- 
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Law — contd 


Company  Law 

By  I).  F.  de  L’Hoste  Ranking,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

and 

PRICE 

Ernest  Evan  Spicer,  F.C.A.  .... 

Net 

10/- 

Elements  of  Commercial  Law,  The 

By  A.  H.  Douglas,  LL.B.  (Lond.)  . 

Net 

2/- 

Elementary  Law 

By  E.  A.  Cope.  Revised  by  H.  Cosway 

Net 

4/- 

Examination  Notes  on  Commercial  Law 

By  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  . 

Net 

2/6 

Examination  Notes  on  Company  Law 

By  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  . 

Net 

2/6 

Executorship  Law  and  Accounts 

By  D.  F.  de  L’Hoste  Ranking,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
E.  E.  Spicer,  F.C.A.,  and  E.  C.  Pegler,  F.C.A. 

Net 

15/- 

Guide  to  Bankruptcy  Law  and  Winding  Up  of 

Companies 

By  F.  Porter  Fausset,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law 

Net 

5  /- 

Guide  to  Company  Law 

By  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  . 

Net 

3/6 

Introduction  to  Commercial  Law 

By  Norman  A.  Webb,  B.Sc.  .... 

• 

5/- 

Law  for  Journalists 

By  Charles  Pilley,  Barrister -at-  Law 

Net 

5/- 

Law  for  the  House-Owner 

By  A.  H.  Cosway  ...... 

Net 

2/6 

Law  of  Contract,  The 

By  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Net 

5/- 

Law  of  Joint  Stock  Companies 

By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Barrister-at-Law  . 

Net 

7/6 

Law  of  Master  and  Servant 

By  F.  R.  Batt,  LL.M . 

Net 

10/6 

Law  Relating  to  Building  and  Contracts 

By  W.  T.  Creswell,  Barrister-at-Law 

Net 

12/6 

The  Law  Relating  to  Industry 

By  H.  Samuels,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law 

Net 

15/- 

Law  Relating  to  Restraint  of  Trade 

By  R.  Yorke  Hedges,  LL.M.,  Barrister-at-Law 

Net 

7/6 

Legal  Terms,  Phrases,  and  Abbreviations 

By  E.  A.  Cope  ...... 

Net 

3/- 
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Law — contd 


Liquidator’s  Index  and  Summary  of  the 

Companies  Act  and  Winding  Up  Rules,  1929 

By  John  H.  Senior,  F.C.A.,  and  H.  M.  Pratt  Net 

Manual  of  Company  Law  and  Practice 

By  Leslie  Maddock,  Barrister-at- Law  .  .  Net 

Partnership  Law  and  Accounts 

By  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  Net 

Principles  of  Marine  Law 

By  Lawrence  Duckworth.  Revised  by  W. 
Marshall  Freeman  .....  Net 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Commercial  Law 

By  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  Net 

Rights  and  Duties  of  Liquidators,  Trustees, 
and  Receivers,  The 

By  D.  F.  de  L’Hoste  Ranking,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Ernest 
E.  Spicer,  F.C.A.,  and  Ernest  C.  Pegler,  F.C.A.  Net 

Slater’s  Mercantile  Law 

Revised  by  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc., 
LL.D.,  and  R.  H.  Code  Holland,  B.A.,  Barrister- 
at- Law  ........  Net 

Solicitor’s  Clerk’s  Guide 

By  E.  A.  Cope.  Revised  by  F.  G.  W.  Lester  .  Net 

Trade  Mark  Law  and  Practice 

By  A.  W.  Griffiths,  B.Sc.  (Eng.),  Lond.  .  Net 

Trusts  :  Law,  Administration,  and  Accounts 

By  C.  Kelly  and  J.  Cole-Hamilton  .  .  Net 

Wills 

By  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  Net 

REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Bedrock  of  Modern  Business,  The 

By  James  Stephenson,  M.A.,  M.Com.,  D.Sc.  .  Net 

Business  Building 

Edited  by  F.  F.  Sharles,  F.S. A.A.,  F.C.I.S.  2  Vols.  Net 

Business  Charts 

By  T.  G.  Rose,  A.M.I.Mech.E.  .  .  .  Net 

Business  Cycles.  The  Problem  and  Its  Setting 

By  W.  C.  Mitchell  .....  Net 
Business  Forecasting  and  Its  Practical  Appli¬ 
cation.  By  W.  Wallace,  M.Com.  (Lond.)  .  Net 
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PRICE 

15/- 

10/6 

6/- 

7/6 

5/- 

15/- 

7/6 

4/- 

10/6 

15/- 

2/6 

7/6 

42/- 

10/6 

30/- 


7/6 


Reference  Books— contd. 

PRICE 

Business  Man’s  Encyclopaedia  and  Dictionary 
of  Commerce 

Edited  by  Frank  Heywood,  F.C.I.S.  Two  Vols.  Net  30/- 
Business  Man’s  Guide,  Pitman’s  •  •  Net  6/- 

Business  Statistics 

By  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  Net  3/6 
Business  Terms,  Phrases,  etc.  .  .  Net  3/6 

Buying  and  Selling  a  Business 
By  A.  H.  Cosway  ......  Net  3/6 

Cable  and  Wireless  Communications  of  the 


World,  The 


By  F.  J.  Brown,  C.B.,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Net 

7/6 

Charting,  Manual  of . 

Net 

6/- 

Charts  and  Graphs 

By  Karl  G.  Karsten,  B.A.  (Oxon) 

Net 

25/- 

Commercial  Arbitrations 

By  E.  J.  Parry,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Net 

3/6 

Commercial  Commodities 

By  F.  Matthews,  B.Sc.,  A.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Net 

12/6 

Commercial  Contracts.  By  E.  J.  Parry  . 

Net 

5  h 

Commercial  Self-Educator 

Edited  by  R.  W.  Holland,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D. 
Three  Vols . .  .  .Net 

45/- 

Commodities  of  Commerce 

By  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B. 

Net 

6/- 

Cotton  World,  The 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  J.  A.  Todd,  M.A.,  B.L.  . 

Net 

5  h 

Dictionary  of  the  World’s  Commercial 
Products 

By  J.  H.  Vanstone,  F.R.G.S.  .... 

Net 

5/- 

Discount,  Commission,  and  Brokerage  Tables 

By  Ernest  Heavingham  .  .  .  .Net 

1/6 

Documents  of  Commerce 

By  F.  A.  Willman,  Cert.  A.I.B. 

Net 

7/6 

Guide  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Memory 

By  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Bacon 

Net 

1/6 

Handbook  on  Wills,  A.  By  A.  H.  Cosway  . 

Net 

2/6 

How  to  Collect  Accounts  by  Letter 

By  C.  Hanneford-Smith  .... 

Net 

3/6 

How  to  Grant  Credit.  By  Cuthbert  Greig 

Net 

3/6 
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Reference  Books — contd. 
Investor’s  Manual,  The 

By  W.  W.  Wall,  F.S.S.,  F.J.I.  .  .  .Net 

Markets  of  London.  By  Cuthbert  Maughan  .  Net 

Mercantile  Terms  and  Abbreviations  .  Net 
Money  and  the  Stock  and  Share  Markets,  The 
By  Emil  Davies  .  .  .  .  .  .Net 

Money  Making  in  Stocks  and  Shares 
By  Sydney  A.  Moseley  .  .  .  .Net 

Office  Desk  Book,  Pitman’s  •  Net 

Raw  Materials  of  Commerce 

In  2  vols.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Vanstone,  F.R.G.S.  Net 

Report  Writing 

By  Carl  G.  Gaum,  M.E.,  and  Harold  F.  Graves,  M.A. 

Net 

Romance  of  World  Trade,  The 

By  A.  P.  Dennis,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  .  .  .  Net 

Root  Principles  of  Investment,  The 

By  H.  Cope  West  ......  Net 

Shareholder’s  Manual,  The 
By  H.  H.  Bassett  .  Net 

Speak  in  Public,  How  to 

By  C.  F.  Carr  and  F.  E.  Stevens  .  .  .  Net 

Statistics 

By  William  Vernon  Lovitt,  Ph.D.,  and  Henry  F. 
Holtzclaw,  Ph.D.  .....  Net 

Statistics  and  Their  Application  to  Commerce 
By  A.  L.  Boddington  .....  Net 

Types  of  Business  Enterprise 

By  M.  C.  Cross,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.  ,  .  .  Net 

PITMAN’S  ECONOMICS  SERIES 


PRICB 

3/6 

6/- 

1/6 

2/- 

7/6 

2/6 

40/- 

12/6 

15/- 

15/- 

3/6 

3/6 

15/- 

12/6 

21/- 


General  Editor :  Professor  J.  H.  Jones,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Head  of  the  Commerce  Department , 
University  of  Leeds 

A  Primer  of  Economic  Geography 

By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.G.S.  ,  Net  5/- 

British  Economists 

By  Francis  C.  Hood,  M.A . Net  2/6 

Business  Forecasting 

By  J.  H.  Richardson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  . 
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Net  2/6 


Pitman’s  Economic  Series — contd. 


Currency  and  Banking 

PRICE 

By  D.  T.  Jack,  M.A. 

Economic  Functions  of  the  State 

Net 

5/- 

By  R.  H.  Soltau,  M.A.  . 

Finding  Capital  for  Business 

• 

Net 

5/- 

By  David  Finnie,  M.A.,  C.A.  . 

International  Trade 

Net 

2/6 

By  D.  T.  Jack,  M.A. 

Methods  of  Remuneration 

• 

Net 

2/6 

By  R.  Wilson,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Overhead  Costs 

♦ 

Net 

2/6 

By  Sir  Henry  N.  Bunbury,  K.C.B. 

Production 

• . 

Net 

2/6 

By  Hubert  Phillip,  M.A.  (Oxon) 

Public  Industries 

• 

Net 

5  /- 

By  Sir  Henry  N.  Bunbury,  K.C.B 

Socialism 

* 

Net 

2/6 

By  Robert  Richards 

Transport  and  Communications 

♦ 

Net 

2/6 

By  K.  G.  Fenelon,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Value  and  Distribution 

• 

Net 

2/6 

By  Hubert  Phillips,  M.A.  (Oxon)  . 

PITMAN’S  “ART  AND 

LIFE  ” 

Net 

5  /- 

SERIES 


General  Editor :  WRIGHT  WATTS  MILLER,  B. A.,  London 
(First  Class  Honours),  M.Ed.,  Manchester 

Architecture  :  A  New  World 


By  Raymond  McGrath,  B.Arch.,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Net 

5/- 

Art  :  An  Introduction  to  Appreciation 

By  Raymond  Coxon,  A.R.C.A. 

Net 

5/- 

Books  :  An  Introduction  to  Reading 

By  Wright  Watts  Miller,  B.A.  (Lond.),  M.Ed. 
(Manchester)  ....... 

Net 

5/- 

Economics  :  The  Study  of  Wealth 

By  A.  L.  Gordon  Mackay,  M.Litt.,  M.A.,  M.Econ. 

Net 

5/- 

Films  :  The  Way  of  the  Cinema 

By  Andrew  Buchanan  „ 

Net 

51- 

The  Playhouse  :  A  Book  of  the  Theatre 

By  D.  Nugent  Monck  ..... 

Net 

51- 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 


Progressive  French  Grammar 
By  Dr.  F.  A.  Hedgcock,  M.A.,  D.es.L. 
Commercial  French  Grammar 
By  F.  W.  M.  Draper,  M.A.,  B.  es.  L. 
French-English  and  English-French 
Commercial  Dictionary 
By  F.  W.  Smith  ...... 

Handbook  to  French  Examinations 
By  E.  Donald  Nisbet,  B.A.,  Hons.  (Lond.) 

GERMAN 

Commercial  German  Grammar 
By  J.  Bithell,  M.A.  . 

German -English  and  English -German 
Commercial  Dictionary 
By  J.  Bithell,  M.A.  .  .  .  .  . 

Commercial  Correspondence  in  German. 

SPANISH 

Spanish  Commercial  Grammar 
By  C.  A.  Toledano  .  .  .  .  . 

Spanish-English  and  English -Spanish 
Commercial  Dictionary 

By  G.  R.  Macdonald  .  .  .  .  . 


PRICE 

Net  5/6 
Net  2/6 

Net  7/6 
Net  2/6 

Net  3/6 

Net  16/- 
Net  3/6 

Net  4/6 
Net  12/6 


Manual  of  Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence 
By  G.  R.  Macdonald  .....  Net 


4/6 


ITALIAN 

Italian  Commercial  Grammar 
By  Luigi  Ricci  .  .  .  .  .  .Net  4/- 

Italian-English  and  English-Italian 
Commercial  Dictionary 

By  G.  R.  Macdonald.  .....  Net  30/- 
Mercantile  Correspondence,  English-Italian 

Net  5/- 

PORTUGUESE 

Portuguese -English  and  English-Portuguese 
Commercial  Dictionary 

By  F.  W.  Smith  ......  Net  16/- 

Mercantile  Correspondence,  English -Portu¬ 
guese.  . Net  3/6 
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PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND 

PRICE 

Pitman’s  Shorthand  Instructor 

4/6 

Pitman’s  Shorthand  Commercial  Course 

4/6 

Pitman’s  Shorthand  Rapid  Course 

4/6 

Shorter  Course  in  Pitman’s  Shorthand 

H- 

Shorthand  Dictionary . 

7/6 

TYPEWRITING 

Pitman’s  Commercial  Typewriting 

By  W.  and  E.  W  alms  ley  .... 

5/- 

Pitman’s  Typewriter  Manual 

5/- 

Business  Typewriting 

By  F.  Heelis  .  ..... 

2  h 

Advanced  Typewriting 

By  the  same  Author  ..... 

3/6 

Typist’s  Companion,  The 

By  Maxwell  Crooks,  F.Inc.T.T.,  F.I.P.S. 

Net 

2 h 

Touch  Typewriting  for  Teachers 

By  the  same  Author  ..... 

Net 

7/6 

Book  of  the  Underwood  Typewriter,  The 

By  the  same  Author  .  .  .  '  . 

Net 

2/6 

Touch  Typewriting  Exercises 

By  T.  J.  Simons,  F.C.T.S.,  F.I.P.S. 

1/6 

Pitman’s  Keyboard  Mastery  Course 

By  Maxwell  Crooks.  The  book  is  prepared  for 
with  Pitman’s  Gramophone  Course  of  Keyboard 
struction.  In  large  post  4to  .... 

use 

In- 

1/6 

Pitman’s  Gramophone  Course  of  Typewriter 
Keyboard  Instruction 

Arranged  by  the  same  Author 

Complete,  in  strong  case,  together  with  one  copy  of 
Instruction  Book.  Comprising  twelve  10-in.  records 
(six  discs)  .......  Net 


Complete  List  post  free  on  application. 
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35/- 


COMMON  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 


Each  book  in  crown  8vo,  illustrated.  3s.  net. 

In  each  of  the  handbooks  in  this  series  a  particular  product  or 
industry  is  treated  by  an  expert  writer  and  practical  man  of 
business.  Beginning  with  the  life  history  of  the  plant,  or  other 
natural  product,  he  follows  its  development  until  it  becomes  a 
commercial  commodity,  and  so  on  through  the  various  phases 
of  its  sale  in  the  market  and  its  purchase  by  the  consumer. 


Asbestos.  (Summers.) 

Bookbinding  Craft  and  Industry. 

(Harrison.) 

Books — From  the  MS.  to  the  Book¬ 
seller.  (Young.) 

Boot  and  Shoe  Industry,  The.  (Hard¬ 
ing.) 

Bread  and  Bread  Baking.  (Stewart.) 
Brushmaker,  The.  (Kiddier.) 

Butter  and  Cheese.  (Tisdale  and 
Jones.) 

Button  Industry,  The.  (Jones.) 
Carpets.  (Brinton.) 

Clays  and  Clay  Products.  (Searle.) 
Clocks  and  Watches.  (Overton.) 
Clothing  Industry,  The.  (Poole.) 
Cloths  and  the  Cloth  Trade.  (Hunter.) 
Coal.  (Wilson.) 

Coal  Tar.  (Warnes.) 

Coffee— From  Grower  to  Consumer. 

(Keable.) 

Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Making. 

(Springett.  ) 

Concrete  and  Reinforced  Concrete. 

(Twelvetrees.  ) 

Copper — From  the  Ore  to  the  Metal. 

(Picard.) 

Cordage  and  Cordage  Hemp  and 
Fibres.  (Woodhouse  and  Kil- 
gour.  ) 

Corn  Trade,  The  British.  (Barker.  ) 
Cotton.  (Peake.) 

Cotton  Spinning.  (Wade.) 

Drugs  in  Commerce.  (Humphrey.) 
Dyes.  (Hall.) 


Electricity.  (Neale.) 

Engraving.  (Lascelles.) 

Explosives,  Modern.  (Levy.  ) 
Fertilizers.  (Cave.) 

Fishing  Industry,  The.  (Gibbs.) 
Furniture.  ( Binste ad . ) 

Furs  and  the  Fur  Trade.  (Sachs.  ) 
Gas  and  Gas  Making.  (Webber.) 
Glass  and  Glass  Making.  (Marson.) 
Gloves  and  the  Glove  Trade.  (Ellis.) 
Gold.  (White.) 

Gums  and  Resins.  (Parry.) 

Ink.  (Mitchell.  ) 

Iron  and  Steel.  (Hood.) 
Ironfounding.  (Whiteley.) 

Jute  Industry,  The.  (Woodhouse 
and  Kilgour.  ) 

Knitted  Fabrics.  (Chamberlain  and 
Quilter.  ) 

Lead,  including  Lead  Pigments. 

(Smythe.  ) 

Leather.  (Adcock.) 

Linen.  (Moore.) 

Locks  and  Lock  Making.  (Butter.) 
Match  Industry,  The.  (Dixon.) 

Meat  Industry,  The.  (Wood.) 

Oils.  (Mitchell.  ) 

Paints  and  Varnishes.  (Jennings.) 
Paper.  (Maddox.) 

Perfumery,  The  Raw  Materials  of. 

(Parry.  ) 

Photography.  (Gamble.) 

Platinum  Metals,  The.  (Smith.) 
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Common  Commodities  and  Industries — contd. 


Pottery.  (Noke  and  Plant.) 

Rice.  (Douglas.) 

Rubber.  (Stevens  and  Stevens.) 
Salt.  (Calvert.) 

Silk.  (Hooper.) 

Soap.  (Simmons.) 

Sponges.  (Cresswell.) 

Starch  and  Starch  Products.  (Auden.) 
Stones  and  Quarries.  (Howe.) 

Sugar.  (Martineau.)  (Revised  by 
Eastick.) 

Sulphur  and  Allied  Products.  (Auden.  ) 
Tea.  (Ibbetson.) 


Telegraphy,  Telephony,  and  Wireless. 

(Poole.) 

Textile  Bleaching.  (Steven.) 

Timber.  (Bullock.) 

Tin  and  the  Tin  Industry.  (Mundey.) 

Tobacco.  (Tanner.)  (Revised  by 
Drew.) 

Weaving.  (Crankshaw.) 

Wheat  and  Its  Products.  (Millar.) 
Wine  and  the  Wine  Trade.  (Simon.) 
Wool.  (Hunter.) 

Worsted  Industry,  The.  (Dumville 

and  Kershaw.) 

Zinc  and  Its  Alloys.  (Lones.) 


Technical  Dictionary  of  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Science  in  Seven  Languages:  English,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Russian,  and 
German. 

With  an  Index  to  Each  Language. 

In  five  volumes,  each  in  crown  4to,  buckram  gilt,  2,618  pp., 
£8  8s.  net,  complete. 

Compiled  by  Ernest  Slater,  M.I.E.E.,  M.I.Mech.E.,  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  leading  Authorities. 


PITMAN’S  SHORTHAND 

Invaluable  to  all  Business  and  Professional  Men 


The  following  Complete  Catalogues  will  he  sent,  post  free,  on 
application  —  Commercial,  Educational,  Technical,  Short¬ 
hand,  Foreign  Language,  and  Arts  and  Crafts. 


Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Parker  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2 


PRINTED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AT  TIIE  PITMAN  PRESS,  BATH 
(3220W) 


